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THE RELIEF OUTLOOK. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER 1933 - 34. 


A brief summary of the present situation, and outlook for the 
eight months from October Ist., 1933 to May 30th., 1934, prepared in 
the office of the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, on the 
bases of information received from member agencies and co-operating 
publie and private services. 


In view of frequent inquiries as to what the general situation appeared to be in respect to the unemploy- 
ment and relief situation in different parts of the Dominion, the Council office has attempted to obtain some 
definite measurement of the situation, as existing in the late summer of 1933, asking that as far as possible, 
August be selected as the basic period for analysis and report, and where this was not possible, that a date 
as near that month as possible be selected and some calculation be made as to the conditions existing at the 
close of August. 


With no uniform system of analysis and record throughout the country, and with widely divergent 
standards and procedures in relief practice, it is impossible to prepare a statement that may not be open to 
modification in the light of differing interpretation. Every effort has been made to analyze reports from the 
point of view of practical experience, and to check back data where there was any doubt. By such means, 
it is felt that with very great difficulty a reasonably accurate summary of the outlook is presented herewith. 


Certain of the data contained herein could be checked with the last official report issued by the 
Dominion Unemployment Relief Branch. The Council’s information has been gathered, quite independently, 
and without reference to that branch and in some cases, by direct inquiry from services, only indirectly in 
touch with that branch, yet the Council’s data indicate a total of 725,000 to 730,000 persons in receipt of 
direct unemployment relief in Canada in August 1932, (thirteen months ago); the Dominion Unemployment 
Relief Branch reported 732,000 persons on these lists, at that date. Judging by such a comparison, it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that the other information obtained through the Council office may be considered 
as a comparably reliable summary of the situation. 


GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The first and most encouraging aspect of the situation is that be- 
ginning towards the end of April, there has been, on the whole, a varying 
but almost constant reduction in the totals of persons on relief. This 
appears to have been more than the seasonal fluctuations of the early 
summers of 1931, and 1932, and to have continued more steadily into 
the late summer and early autumn. In some places, it has run as high 
as a 25% decrease : in others as low as only 2% to 3%. 

In some places, like Ottawa, for example, a contrary movement of 
increasing relief totals is indicated, due almost entirely to heavy migra- 
tion from the rural areas, some assistance from relatives or non-co- 
operating private charitable effort, and, once residence is established, a 
movement on to public relief. 

Large areas of the west, due to the grasshopper plague, and other 
extraneous forces, show an upward movement, also, which is shortly 
afterwards reflected in the adjacent city totals, where trade and other 
secondary financial and commercial pursuits immediately react to the 
diminished prospects of the primary purchaser and producer. 


LIMITATIONS IN STATISTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


There has also been a movement of men, off the municipal and 
provincial relief lists to the Relief Camps, operated by the Dominion 
authorities through the Department of National Defence. This allows 
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various municipalities to show a marked reduction in their relief totals, 
but this, unfortunately, means only a transference to another statistical 
record, not a reduction, in the total public relief burden. 


Similarly, several municipalities report a marked drop in heads of 
families ‘‘on relief’’ that upon inquiry, is due to the transference of 
large numbers to relief work projects; for instance, over a six to eight 
weeks period, Montreal has placed roughly 4,000 men on relief work. 
Insofar as work is substituted for idleness, the report of such reductions 
is accurate but insofar as these men are not replaced in normal earning 
employment but are still remunerated through public funds, especially 
financed to relieve unemployment, the basic facts of the burden of idle 
citizens for whom sustenance must be assured from public funds remain 
unchanged. 


Undue emphasis must not be attached either, to the fact that 
during the summer of 1933, certain provinces or large areas of provinces 
discontinued direct relief. As a matter of fact, the same procedure 
was observed in practically the same areas in the summer of 1932. In 
rural areas, natural products and the warm summer climate, with reduced 
clothing demands make this quite possible: in many of the larger 
municipalities, within some of these provinces, it will be found that 
direct relief could not be discontinued but was carried, in lesser amount, 
wholly by the municipality. In practically all of these provinces and 
areas, direct relief has begun again, or will begin with the coming of 
autumn. 


Another factor of major importance must not be overlooked in 
obtaining an honest and courageous estimate of the present outlook. 
Though the decrease in relief totals might run as high as 35% to 40% 
in some areas, or centres, practically everywhere in Canada, the relief 
load reached an unprecedented peak from the early part of March, through 
to the endof April, 1933. The published report of the Dominion Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch indicated an upward movement from 732,000 persons on 
direct relief in August, 1932, to 1,396,000 in February, 1933, with compara- 
tive costs of $2,903 ,392.00 in August increased to $6,230,200.00 in February, 
an increase of 90% in six months, in the number on relief, and, as would 
be expected in winter relief, an increase of 115% in the cost. Subsequent 
information indicates that these loads by the end of March must have 
risen anywhere from 10% to 20% higher. 


These very heavy upward movements throughout the fall and 
winter of 1932-3 must be taken into consideration in calculating the 
effect of a 10% or even 25% decrease in relief totals from April or May 
1933, to August 1933. Even a sustained 25% drop in a relief load 
that in March 1933, was 100% higher than in August, 1932, means a 
75% higher load in the same month of 1932, over the same date in 1932. 
Unfortunately, this is the case in some of the larger eastern centres, 
though the comparative increase is not as great in the urban centres 
in the West, possibly because they had earlier reached a much heavier 
relief incidence that could be regarded as nearer “zero point’. This 
would be expected in a younger and less industrialized urban life. Against 
this, however, is the undoubted fact that since about June 1933, nowhere 
are there recorded those sudden great jumps in relief totals of one month 
over the preceding month that so characterized the late summer, autumn 
and winter of 1932-3. 
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NEW APPLICATIONS AND RE-INSTATEMENTS. 


Also, it must not be overlooked that, with the movement “off 
relief,” the movement on to relief has not ceased. To the contrary, it 
still persists and in some of the larger centres, in serious proportions. 
The public services in one large city report a monthly movement during 
July and August, 1933, of 450 new families on to relief a week: the 
private agency in another centre, 150 new families per month. These 
represent families, whose breadwinners were “laid off,’ a year to eighteen 
months ago, who have come to the end of their resources, and who have 
been preceded in re-employment, naturally, by employees laid off for 
longer periods and longer on relief. 


There is, also, a heavy “re-instatement’’ movement, which will 
continue. Much of the employment which workers have obtained has 
been seasonal, for short broken periods, or at such low rates, as to make 
it impossible to break even, let alone “catch up” on arrears to grocer, 
fuel merchant, or landlord. Hundreds of these families are still on 
partial relief, and undoubtedly many will revert to full relief with 
autumn lay-offs in employment or the increased living demands of winter 
fuel, food and clothing. 


MOUNTING COSTS OF LONG TERM RELIEF. 


Especially in a country like Canada, relief costs tend to mount, 
out of proportion to the increase in load, with the persistence of dependent 
idleness. Families entering their third, and for many their fourth winter 
of idleness are absolutely bereft of resources, without credit with trades- 
men, landlord, or mortgagors, without even the barest of clothing, and 
in dire need of replacement of household equipment, bedding, and all 
those essentials that must wear out. Undoubtedly the more systematic 
organization of relief in scores of centres would have reduced the ordinary 
per capita cost, but even with the same, and not increased relief loads, 
it is doubtful whether such a rate could be kept constant, this year, 
with so many and such complicated demands for the meeting of human 
needs. 


It is these, among other considerations, that are leading to a growing 
support among relief and social services for the adoption of a policy 
that will allow sufficient, well qualified administrative staff in the relief 
agencies, to sort out the reliable, normally self-supporting family from 
the socially inefficient and dependent, entrust the former with a standard 
cash grant per week and administer direct relief as a municipal indigent 
cost only on behalf of the latter—possibly 20% to 30% of our present 
relief total. 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK. 


With these significant factors in the background, the present outlook 
would appear to indicate the heaviest autumn and winter that Canada 
has yet faced with a relief incidence and cost that, taking all relief 
expenditure at the present, is anywhere from 50% to 80% higher in 
July and August 1933, than in July and August 1932, but that, granted 
the same trends continue, as seem undoubtedly to have prevailed since 
May and June, 1933, the autumn and winter fluctuations of 1933-4 
will not be as violently upward as last year’s. This will mean, probably 
a relief load and cost from late November onwards to April, anywhere 
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from 15% to 25% higher than in the corresponding period in 1932-3, 
which again was 90% to 115% higher than 1931-2. 


It has been possible to obtain a fairly accurate precis of conditions 
in all of the provinces, but Quebec, with the exception of the city of 
Mortreal, on which quite definite data are available. From this it would 
appear that in the late summer of 1931, there were roughly 190,000 
to 200,000 of our citizens on direct unemployment relief : by the same 
period in 1932, this number had risen to somewhere between 725,000 
and 730,000, the discontinuance of relief works throwing into clearer 
perspective our full unemployment load. But this August it would 
appear that not less than 1,100,000 persons were still in receipt of some 
form of direct unemployment relief, and that this figure will now increase 
with the coming of winter more slowly than in other years, but steadily, 
until perhaps April, where it will likely exceed last year’s totals by 
anywhere from 100,000 upwards; that is assuming no sudden or artificial 
change in the general economic situation. 


The total relief incidence, based on the published Dominion Relief 
Report, of 732,000 in August 1932, and 1,395,961 in February 1933, 
stood at 7% of the population in August and 134% in February of last 
year.* It would appear that this incidence was in the neighbourhood of 
10% to 10144% of the population still on relief in August 1933,—over 
43% increase for the whole country over the same date in 1932. 


COSTS. 

The situation cannot be disputed or disguised by claiming that 
several thousands of these individuals are children. The year’s expendi- 
tures show that across Canada, the average inclusive cost per month 
per individual person on relief would seem to run somewhere between 
$6.00 and $7.00 : in one centre or province the amount may vary sub- 


stantially, up or down, but on the whole this would appear to be a fair 
average. 


Costs cannot be similarly compared because of the relief works 
expenditures in 1931, but a cost of roughly $3,000,000.00 for the month 
of August 1932, seems to have risen to the neighbourhood of $6,100,000.00 
for the month of August 1933, and will certainly not decrease substan- 
tially under present conditions, but will undoubtedly increase until late 
winter and early spring; a minimum monthly relief total of $7,500,000.00 
does not seem unjustified for the peak months. 


The province of Ontario alone estimates a direct relief cost of 
$9,000,000.00 for the four summer and early autumn months of July, 
August, September, and October, 1933, while direct relief expenditure 
in the municipality of the city of Montreal alone has never cost less 
than $1,300,000.00 average per month, in any summer month of 1933. 
In other words, direct relief only in the province of Ontario and the city of 
Montreal, together containing roughly 41% of Canada’s population, is 
costing now, over $3,500,000.00 per month, without autumn or winter 
demands. 


The three prairie provinces continue to maintain a cheerful courage 
though their relief loads show undoubted increases over this time last 
year, and in spite of the fact that thoughtful commentators, close to 


* These totals are direct oe pt only—were the totals of all persons assisted cited, these would 
be respectively 754,265 and 1,465,7 
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the situation, express grave misgivings as to the continued ability of 
many western municipalities and even some of the provinces to meet 
the financial demands of their minimum relief requirements, over any 
much longer period of time. 


THE LARGER CITIES. 

Taking Canada’s six largest “‘industrialized’’ cities,—NMontreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton and Ottawa—with 21% to 
22% of our population, August finds them with about 19% of their popu- 
lation on direct relief—an increase of about 37% over the same period 
in 1932, or between 50% and 60%, were the single men in relief camps 
and the men on relief work included. Montreal continues to have the 
highest percentage on urban relief in Canada, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 30% of the population being on relief or relief works—as 
against 19% to 20% of Hamilton, Ontario; 17% of Ottawa; 16% of 
Winnipeg; 16% of Toronto, and 14% to 15% of Vancouver. The 
monthly expenditure in this group alone is running about $2,450,000.00 
to $2,500,00.000 on direct relief as against what appears to have been 
$1,300,000.00 in the same period in 1932. 


TYPICAL SMALLER CITIES. 

Taking a representative group of seven of our smaller cities, located 
in different provinces, and including the highly industrialized centre of 
Windsor, Ontario, the residential city of Victoria, British Columbia, 
the agriculturally dependent city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, an average 
of 16% of the population in these cities was in receipt of relief in August 
1933,—a total of over 52,000 persons, against roughly 37,000 in 1932, 
(an increase of 40% in 1933 over 1932) and 25,000 in 1931 (an increase 
of 108% in 1933 over 1931). Expenditure for this typical group of 
smaller cities on direct relief alone was amounting to $440,000 per month. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

In the province of Saskatchewan, where a most heroic and com- 
mendable *comeback"’ was in progress, grasshoppers and drought have 
reduced the promise of a wheat crop perhaps sevenfold and created a 
situation where possibly 30,000 rural families will be largely dependent 
on social aid, for the next seven months, involving perhaps $5,500,000 
direct relief aid, apart from agricultural relief. 


PRIVATE CHARITIES. 

Taking nine of the largest private welfare agencies in Canada, in 
five different cities, the same trends are discernible, but naturally with 
very heavily increasing expenditure in the last year because of the in- 
creasing breakdown of family life and health through the continued 
unremitting pressure of idleness, insecurity and mental anguish. While 
practically all the private charities show increased revenue from their 
contributors, yet so great and overwhelming has been the volume of 
public relief, that private philanthropy, though enlarging its contributions 
to an inspiring degree, is taking a rapidly decreasing percentage of the 
whole burden, just because that burden is so very great. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


So, there is the situation,—likely a million and a half of the popula- 
tion on relief aid by January, at a cost of somewhere in the neighbourhood 
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of $7,500,000.00 per month, but with what appears to be quite definite 
evidence of a partially arrested and slackening pace in the mounting 
of the load compared with other years : otherwise it would be necessary 
to contemplate a much greater load and even heavier expenditure. 

The patience and hope of the people continue incredibly steady, 
but with despair and bitterness creeping in and, most discernible, a 
pathetic confidence in turning with almost childlike expectation to any 
well-advanced and apparently sound project of reconstruction and re- 
covery. Almost everywhere, the people show the most cordial co-opera- 
tion in any efforts to break these dense mists of need and misery, and 
to rouse themselves to occupational or recreational activity : to listen, 
and to examine patiently any project of trade, or development that 
promises betterment, but this really marvellous preservation of patience 
and hope, entering the fourth winter of gnawing misery for thousands 
is slowly disintegrating, and there are signs that its collapse, once begun 
may be sudden and overwhelming. 

To the social agencies, the challenge continues,—to hold the line, 
just a little longer, for undoubtedly, if not from without, then from 
within, changes will come about that will eventually lift human life 
to a richer standard of reasonable living conditions, than has charac- 
terized any other generation. But; essential to the coming of that time 
is the maintenance of stability and order in the life of to-day.—C.W. 


MANITOBA. NEWS NOTES. 


A Provincial Conference on Social Work arranged by the Manitoba 
Central Council of Social Agencies, was held for one day on Monday 
October 2nd, 1933, at the Marlborough Hotel, Winnipeg. 

This Conference was planned to enable workers and everyone 
interested in work for relieving and preventing distress and disease, to 
confer together regarding the particular difficulties in their work; and to 
become acquainted with the problems and opinions in each field of social 
service so as to view the needs of Social Work as a whole. 

The programme was divided into four sections, each presided over 
by a chairman and secretary, so as to allow for full and free discussion 
of the Family, Child, Community, and Health problems of the Province. 

At the afternoon meeting, each division presented a report of the 
proceedings of the morning session, and brought forward for discussion 
particular topics for further consideration by the general assembly. A 
question period which followed also allowed for free discussion of questions 
arising out of the difficulties dealt with. 

. At the evening meeting, the addresses were of exceptional interest, 


and proved an inspiritional climax to the Conference. from Miss Anne E. Wells 
Department of Health Education. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Dr. J. A. Melanson, Tuberculosis Diagnostician and Dr. J. E. 
Paulin, District Medical Health Officer, Northern Area, have both gone 
to Toronto for courses in Public Health and will return in the spring to 
resume their work with the Department of Health. 

A new course in Health Education has been organized for the 
students of the Provincial Normal School at Fredericton and instruction 
will be given by Dr. W. S. Logie, Medical Inspector of Schools and Miss 
Huilota Dykeman, Director of Public Health Nursing Service. 

(Continued on page 68) 


CHARITABLE AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 
IN CANADA 


At last, in Bulletin No. 4 of the Seventh Census of Canada, issued 
under the authority of the Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, we have the first official statistics on this subject ever 
published in Canada, on a national basis. From time to time, this 
Council has essayed estimates or summaries on a national scale, but it 
was only with the inclusion, largely on our representations, of a special 
census of institutions in the Dominion Census of 1931, that official 
Statistics have been compiled. 


AGENCIES GIVING ADULT CARE, 


This first special bulletin on the subject records 316 charitable or 
benevolent institutions, charged with the institutional care of children 
and adults, in Canada on June 1, 1931. 


Of these, 118 homes gave care to 8,122 adults alone, with 4,160 men 
and 3,962 women in care. 


It is somewhat of a shock to learn that as late as 1931, in the 
Dominion of Canada, there were no less than 79 institutions, giving care 
together to adults and children, in which there were altogether 3,628 
adults (1,374 men and 2,224 women), and 5,330 children (2,290 boys and 
3,040 girls). A few of these are institutions caring for the unmarried 
mother and her child, but unfortunately a large percentage are of the 
“refuge” or “‘almshouse” type, abhorrent to Dickens and the other great 
humanitarians, and housing together all types of unfortunate humanity 
—the aged, infirm, the habitual addict, homeless men, women and whole 
families, abandoned and dependent children, mentally broken and 
mentally defective—a pageant of unfortunates, having often only their 
dependency in common. 


Altogether in the 118 institutions, caring only for adults and the 79 
institutions caring for adults and children together, there were 11,750 
adults in care—5,534 men and 6,196 women. 


Of the total of 11,750 adults in care, 5,821 were in provinces where. 
old age pensions are in force, and of these 2,900 were over 70 years of age. 
It is significant to note that no less than 1,963—67%—of these are in 
receipt of these pensions. It is doubtful, whether, at the enactment of 
the scheme, it was contemplated that it would be so largely used for aged 
persons in institutional care, the assumption being that it would enable 
elderly persons without means to reside in private homes. 


Of the whole total number of adults in care, 1,786—15.2%—were 
paying for their maintenance in full, and 3,310—28.1% in part—5,600 
being returned as lacking means entirely, and 1,027 as unascertained. 
If these elderly persons are at all representative of the population group 
as a whole, it would appear that a contributory old age pensions scheme 
would be well within the competence of a large portion of our people. 


CHILDREN IN CARE. 


In the child caring services there were 119 orphanages giving institu- 
tional care, with 6,178 boys and 5,001 girls—a total of 11,179 children 
in actual care. 
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In these 79 institutions, where children were cared for, with adults, 
there were, as above noted, 5,330 children in care. 


Thus, in actual institutional care, on this date there were 16,509 
children of all ages—8,468 boys and 8,041 girls. 


AGE GROUPS IN ORPHANAGES. 


Of the children in orphanage care, the overwhelming age group is 
from 7 to 14 years of age, again what would be anticipated, the chances 
of the child's adoption decreasing with age, and the agency of good 
standards being very chary of free or work homes for the child, whose 
work might be of economic value. Of the total number of children in 
care in orphanages (11,179), 7,871 (4,384 boys and 3,487 girls) 70.4% are 
from 7 to 14 years; 1,759 (1,022 boys and 737 girls) —15.7%—from 2 to 
6 years of age, and only 249 (128 boys and 121 girls) under 1 year. The 
latter group in care throughout Canada is considerably enlarged however, 
by a total of 505 children under one year of age (289 boys and 216 girls) 
in care in institutions, caring for children and adults both. This latter 
group of institutions has in care, also 220 persons between the age of 19 
and 21 years (5 boys and 215 girls—largely unmarried mothers with 
their babies). 

Of the total of 5,330 persons under 21 years of age under care in these 
joint agencies, again the largest group is from 7 to 14 years of age—3,469 
or 65% (1,655 boys and 1,814 girls); 581—10.9% (308 boys and 273 girls) 
are 2 to 6 years of age, and 555 (33 boys and 522 girls) from 15 to 18 
years of age. 

A surprising number of older children are also in care in the orphan- 
ages 1,076 (510 boys and 566 girls) from 15 to 18 years of age, and 168 
(106 boys and 62 girls) from 19 to 21 years of age. In this latter group, 
Manitoba would appear to have in care a total of those from 15 to 18 


years of age out of proportion to her population, 128 as against Ontario's 
131. 


CHILD PROTECTION AND PLACING SERVICES. 


Child placing agencies numbered 90, of which 88 were Children’s 
Aid Societies (the other two being the Montreal Children’s Bureau, and 
the Protestant Homes, Toronto). These agencies on this date had 
14,607 children in care—7,687 boys and 6,835 girls,—and 85 whose sex 
was not specified,—a commentary on our continuous efforts to obtain at 
least the semblance of record-keeping within some of our child-caring 
agencies. 

The largest number in the care of the Children’s Aid Societies and 
child placing agencies again occurs in the group from 7 to 14 years of age 
—6,312—43.2% (3,435 boys and 2,877 girls) ; 3,024 young persons—20.7% 
(1,602 boys and 1,422 girls) are in care from 15 to 18 years of age and 
1,069 (543 boys and 526 girls) from 18 to 21 years of age. A large group 
2,778—18.1% (1,455 boys and 1,323 girls) are, under care from 2 to 6 
vears of age and 744 babies under | year of age (349 boys and 395 girls). 


IMMIGRATION SOCIETIES. 


The Juvenile Immigration Societies of which there are 19 operating 
within Canada, were especially included in the census. They had, under 
supervision or care, 6,466 children, 6,113 boys and 353 girls. 
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The Juvenile Immigration Societies are scattered, 9 in Ontario, 2 in 
each of Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, none in Prince Edward 
Island, and one in each of the other provinces. Of their 6,466 children 
under supervision, 2,986 are located in Ontario; 2,293 in Quebec; 293 in 
New Brunswick; 282 in Saskatchewan; 234 in Nova Scotia, 187 in Mani- 
toba; 128 in Alberta, and 63 in British Columbia. 


The numbers of children in the care of these Immigration Societies 
in Canada reflect the restrictions since 1926 on the movement of young 
wards under 14 years of age to the Dominion and also the natural diminu- 
tion of the movement in the depressed conditions of the last four years. 


Of those under the supervision of these Societies, only 68 are under 
14 years of age, 44 boys and 24 girls, all falling in the 7 to 14 years of age 
group. A total of 4,016—62.1%—(3,796 boys and 220 girls) being 15 
to 18 years of age, and 2,230—34.6% (2,121 boys and 109 girls) being 19 
to 21 years of age. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP. 


Also with children in residential care, were 11 schools for the training 
of blind, deaf, or dumb children, with 1,687 pupils in residence, 932 boys 
and 755 girls, of whom 1,561 were under 18 years of age. 

Having regard to the extent of our population the incidence of 
handicap of hearing, speech, or sight, requiring institutional care is satis- 
factority low—a total of only 1,687 persons under 21 years of age (932 
boys and 755 girls) in such care in the Dominion. Of these 125 are 19 
to 21 years of age, 446 from 15,to 18 years; 1,093 from 7 to 14, and 23 
from 2 to 6 years of age. 


ALL CHILDREN IN CARE. 

Of the grand total of 39,269 (23,200 boys and 15,984 girls) in care in 
all types of protection services except day nurseries in Canada, 18,813— 
47.9% (10,106 boys and 8,707 girls) are 7 to 14 years of age, 9,117—23.2% 
(6,187 boys and 2,930 girls) from 15 to 18 vears of age, and 5,141—13% 
(2,802 boys and 2,339 girls) 2 to 6 years of age. Only 1,498 babies (766 
boys and 732 girls) are under | year of age. 

The high percentage of adolescents and young persons under care 
indicates what very worrisome problems face these agencies in effecting 
placement and employment under present conditions. 


DAY NURSERIES. 


The census, also recorded the number of children in temporary day 
care in day nurseries or créches, of which 20 were reported in the 
Dominion. The children in day care on this date numbered 2,513— 
1,404 boys and 1,109 girls. Days’ care given in the year totalled 736,951. 
Ten nurseries also operated Mothers Employment Agencies, reporting 
for the year 52,683 days’ earnings amounting to $114,746.00. 

The bulletin contains several analytical tables and will be followed 
by further data extracted from more detailed study of the returns. 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES—CHILDREN'S. 


It would be expected that the province of Quebec, with its long 
history and the intimate association of the religious orders throughout 
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its story would report the heaviest institutionalization—14,847 adults 
and children in 113 of the 316 institutions in Canada. 

What will occasion more surprise is Ontario's comparatively large 
roster of similar agencies—105 such institutions with a total population 
of 7,518. It will be equally surprising to realize that of the 118 institu- 
tions caring for adults alone, with 8,122 in care, well over half, 63, are 
situated in Ontario with 4,317 persons resident therein. 

Forty-one of 119 orphanages are located in Quebec, sheltering 6,185 
of a total of 11,179 Canadian children in such care— an average of 
approximately 150 children per unit. Quebec also records a large number 
of the institutions caring both for adults and children—44 of the 79 in 
Canada, with 2,069 out of the 3,628 adults, and 3,866 out of 5,330 
children in such care. It should be added that several of these are 
agencies, sheltering the unmarried mother and her child. 


Ontario claims 29 orphanages with 1,819 children in care, about 62 
children in care, on the average in each institution. Ontario has only 
13 of the 44 institutions giving care jointly to adults and children, with 
550 adults and 832 children in such care—an average of roughly 42 to 43 
adults and 64 children for each institution,—a flat average of 106 to 107 
inmates to each such agency. It can hardly be regarded as a very satis- 
factory situation to have such a high average population in institutions 
sheltering both adults and children, while the condition seems the less 
justifiable, when it is realized that Ontario's orphanages caring only for 
children maintain a somewhat lower average population than institu- 
tions caring for adults and children, together, though of course this 
might be expected since the very existence of a child caring agency 
separate from adult care, indicates of itself, higher standards of care. 
It must be remembered however, that the Public Welfare Department 
in Ontario, is of comparatively recent establishment and that this situa- 
tion will in all probability, come under early review and attention. 

Quite anticipated, too, would be Ontario's statistics in child protec- 
tion and child-placing work, since the Children’s Aid Society had its 
origin in that province. Of 90 such agencies with 9,644 children in care, 
no less than 56 are located there. Nova Scotia comes next with 13 
Societies caring for 1,433 children; and Manitoba (4 societies and 1,744 
children) third. Though Alberta and New Brunswick also have 4 socie- 
ties each, British Columbia with only 3, has a larger number of children 
in care (736), Alberta having but 151 and New Brunswick 308 children 
in care—Saskatchewan with 3 societies has 261 children in care, and 
Prince Edward Island with 2 societies has 102. Quebec's one agency of 
this type has no less than 228 children under care. 


ADULTS. 


In the institutional care of adults, British Columbia (329) comes 
third in number of those in care in seperate homes with only 39 in joint 
homes but New Brunswick (162 in adults’ homes and 439 in joint institu- 
tions) third in actual numbers followed by Manitoba (246 in adults’ and 


300 in joint homes) and Nova Scotia (279 in adults’ and 191 in joint 
homes). 


Alberta and Saskatchewan have no such homes caring for adults. 


In the numbers of children in care Manitoba comes third (with 95 
in joint institutions and 871 in children’s homes); New Brunswick next 
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(261 in joint institutions and 510 in children’s homes); then Nova Scotia 
(with 102 in joint shelter and 562 in children’s homes). British Columbia 
has only 52 children in care with adults and 537 in children’s homes. 

The report contains a valuable directory of all the charitable and 
benevolent institutions contributing to the summary. 

Canada has now made an effective beginning in the compilation of 
these statistics of benevolent care, and we may confidently look forward 
to the perfecting of the system to the degree, where, like the Vital and 


Hospital statistics, annual or at least biennial summaries will be issued 
regularly.—C.W. 


NEWS NOTES. 
FOSTER DAY CARE. 


Luna E. Kenney, the Philadelphia Association of Day Nurseries. 
A valuable summary of the interesting experiment of the pioneer 
agency in this field. It answers every reasonable question as to the 
merits and demerits and relative costs of foster and day nursery care. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

The International Labour office has issued a short compendium 
reviewing its efforts and their results under the instruction laid down in 
the preamble to Part XIII of the Peace Treaty to forward ‘‘the protection 
of children, young persons, and women.” ‘The report then reviews and 
summarizes the measures, and present status of recommendations and 
conventions, in “the abolition of child labour and the imposition of such 
limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit the continua- 
tion of their education and assume their proper physical development’’— 
an invaluable and inspiring document in the crusade against the exploita- 
tion of juvenile and adolescent labour. 


TRENDS IN INSTITUTIONAL CHILD CARE. 


An exhaustive and valuable discussion of the volume, treatment, 
and cost of care in Jewish child-caring agencies in the United States and 
Canada, by Robert Axel, of the Research Bureau of the New York State 
a of Social Welfare, published by the Bureau of Jewish Social 
Research. 


LA CRECHE d°YOUVILLE. 

A souvenir number issued in July 1933, and reviewing the long story 
of child care carried on by the “Soeurs Grises’’ of Montreal from 1754 to 
date. Crossing the St. Pierre River, on the ice, one cold day in that 
long ago winter, Mother d’Youville, the foundress of the Order found a 
small infant, with a dagger in its throat, stretched out on the ice. Mother 
d'Youville immediately opened a Nursery in one ward of the Hospital 
for the care of neglected and dependent babies and foundlings. From 
that date 48,800 children have been given care, 780 now being the daily 
average of children in care in the Cote de Liesse Créche. 


QUEBEC SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMISSION, 


The five volumes, containing the seven reports of perhaps the most 
exhaustive survey of the welfare problems of any Canadian province is 
now available for general distribution. No library of any pretensions in 
Canada should be without this complete report. 
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MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HYGIENE 





INFANT LIFE 
PROTECTION IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The Children’s Act, 1908, dealt 
with Child Health, Child Employ- 
ment and Child Protection. The 
new Children’s and Young Persons’ 
Act, 1932, and 1933, incorporated 
some of these provisions under the 
administration of the Public Health Act and others under the consoli- 
dated Children’s and Young Persons’ Act, 1933, summarized on page 
14 of this issue. The latter legislation comes into force on November 
the first, 1933, but the provisions dealing with Infant Life Protection 
came into effect on January the first, 1933. 

These provisions comprise Part V. of the 1932 Act and the pro- 
visions in the second and fourth schedules to the Act, relate to Part I. 
of the Children’s Act of 1908. 


The following summary of these new provisions is based on the 
official circulars issued by the Ministry of Health on the subject. 


These particular changes affect all those who undertake or propose 
to undertake the reception of children for reward, and all foster parents. 





Cut by Courtesy of White House Conference 


The intended reception for reward of 


(1) Children under the age of nine years must be notified, prior 
to reception to the proper local authorities. Any children over seven 
but still under nine years of age, on January the first, discharged under 
the lower notifiable age limit are to be replaced on the register of inspection. 


(2) The period of notification on reception is changed from being 
required 48 hours after reception, to 


(a) in the case of the initial reception of a child, not less than 
seven days prior to reception; 

(b) in the case of any other child, not less than 48 hours before 
reception ; 

(c) in the case of a child already being cared for, without 
reward, within 48 hours after changing to an undertaking 
to receive for reward; 

(d) in an emergency admission, notification within 12 hours 
after reception is a valid defence. 

(e) Notification of change of residence must be given at least 
seven days prior to such change, except in case of emergency, 
when notice may be given within 48 hours after the change. 

(f) Notification of the death or transference of a child must 
be given within 24 hours. 
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Notification under this section, of the child's death or transference 
must be given to the person from whom the child was received as well 
as to the local authority. 


(3) Manner of Notification. 


Notification may be given by registered mail to the local authority, 
coroner, or individual person concerned, at the place of business of the 
former, or last known address of the latter. 


(4) ‘For Reward.” 


Providing care “for reward"’ is to be deemed such if there be “any 
payment or gift of money or money's worth’ or promise to make such, 
irrespective of whether there is any intention of profit or not.” 


(5) Time of Notification. 


Previously, the time limit for prosecutions for failure to notify was 
held to be six months’ from the beginning of the time of failure, to notify. 
Consequently, prosecution was difficult because this whole period might 
have elapsed, prior to discovery of failure to notify. Such failure is 
now made ‘‘a continuing offence’ so that the six month's limit may 
apply to the end of the period of failure to notify. 


(6) Women Visitors. 


At least one of the Infant Protection Visitors retained by each local 
authority must be a woman. Where only one person is appointed she 
must be a woman. 


(7) Home Visiting. 


The scrutiny, advice and direction of the visitor is to extend not 
only to the nursing care but also to the general health and well being 
of the child in order to assimilate the work of infant protection more closely 
to child welfare services.” 


(8) Power is given to enforce, by legal action, the limiting of the 
number of children kept in any foster home. Compulsory conditions 
also may be imposed, wherever the total number of children in care 
exceeds a specified total. 


(9) The local authority is given power to secure the removal of 
children in unsuitable premises or environment, or with unsuitable foster 
parents. 


The classes of persons described as unfit for such placements include 
those unfit by reason of old age, infirmity, or ill-health, ignorance, negli- 
gence, inebriety, immorality, or criminal conduct, or for any other reason, 
unfit to have the care of a child. 

Detrimental environment as well as unsuitable foster parents or 
premises are recognized as ground for action both before and after 
reception. 

Persons convicted under the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
of an offence of cruelty must receive the written sanction of the local 
authority to keep any foster-child. 

(10) The local authority instead of the visitor is made responsible 
for applying to a court of Summary Jurisdiction for an order for removal 
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of any child to a place of safety—the authority's power to issue such 
order only on application of a visitor is rescinded. However, on proof 
of imminent danger to health or well being of the child, a single Justice 
may make an order on application of a visitor or other appointed or 
authorized person and if need be may exercise that power ex parte. 


(11) Advertising. 


It is made an offence to publish an advertisement by an individual 
or a society which does not state truly the name and residence or office 
of the person or society respectively. The local authority is enjoined 
to make arrangements for scrutiny of local newspapers and for investi- 
gating relevant advertisements in order to enforce this section. 

(12) Exemptions to these regulations are limited to hospitals, con- 
valescent homes and institutions, maintained by a competent public 
authority,—exempted by local authority certificate, voluntary homes 
under Home Office inspection, and certified schools, or homes caring 
only for mental defectives. 


Other Provisions. 


Notice to the Coroner of the district “in which the body lies’’ must 
be given within twenty four hours of a child's death by the person who has 
had care of the child. An inquest is required unless a_ satisfactory 
certificate of a duly qualified medical practitioner is produced. Section 7, 
of the Act of 1908, with regard to insurance remains unaltered. No 
one accepting for care any child falling within these provisions, may 
have an insurable interest in that child's life. Any insurance or attempt 
at insurance of a child's life is an offence on the part of the person insuring 
and of the company or agents issuing the policy. A. B. B. 


References. 


Ministry of Health Circular 1291—Nov. 4th, 1932. 
- 7 7 . 165—Nov., 1932. 
m.c.W. 


* 165A.—Nov., 1932 


m.c.w. 


Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, England. 


NEWS NOTES. 
A DIRECTORY OF HOSPITALS IN CANADA. 


With this publication, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics takes over 
the directory, previously issued by the Canadian Medical Association, 
Department of Hospital Service. 

In the whole Dominion at the date of the 1931 census there were 893 
hospitals in Canada with a total bed capacity of 87,465—one bed to 
each 118 of the general population. The collective days’ stay of all in- 
patients was 11,748,029 days. These and other facts illustrate the 
large and vital place that hospitalization has assumed in our public 
social services, and are but indicative of the valuable information in 
which this report abounds. 
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CHILD PROTECTION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


During the session of 1933, the British Parliament, passed (Chapter 
12, of the British Statutes, Part I, 1933) “an Act to Consolidate Certain 
Enactments Relating to Persons Under the Age of Eighteen Years.” 
This consolidates and amends the Children’s and Young Persons Act of 
1932, which in turn amended the Children Act of 1908. By order of 
July Ist, 1933, the new Act comes into force Nov. Ist, 1933. 


Part I of the Children Act, 1908, together with the amendments 
made in it, by the 1932 Act, (which deals with Infant Life Protection 
and forms part of the law relating to public health) was not consolidated, 
in this statute. Section 79 of the 1932 Act, which amended the law 
relating to the guardianship of infants also was not consolidated. 


Because of the basic relationship in fundamental principles between 
British and Canadian child protection and guardianship legislation, 
arrangements have been made through the British Home Office to allow 
“Child and Family Welfare” to reprint, with such emendations as might 
be necessary, the official summaries of the new act prepared by Sir 
Russell Scott, Permanent Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, for distribution to the various public authorities in England 
and Wales, entrusted or associated with the administration of the 
legislation. 


PART I.—CRUELTY TO CHILDREN (not covered in the official 


summary). 


Part I of the new Act is a re-enactment with little or no change of 
the existing law, dealing with the prevention of cruelty to children and 
with exposure to moral and physical danger. Differing from the Cana- 
dian provincial enactments on child protection, this section deals specifi- 
cally with the prevention of cruelty to children, the introduction of 
which principle into our provincial measures has been frequently urged 
from various quarters in recent years. The Council, on the advice of its 
honorary solicitor, Mr. W. L. Scott, K.C., has consistently refrained 
from seeking such provincial enactments, urging rather reliance on the 
provisions of the Criminal Statutes applying equally to children and 
adults, to which such provincial measures must remain supplemental 
in Canada. Mr. Scott's contention has always been that were such 
provisions introduced into our provincial child protection measures, 
the tendency, inevitably would be to lessen the gravity of such offences, 
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since it would be concluded by those, generally charged with the en- 
forcement of these measures that these, and not the general Criminal 
provisions, were the appropriate enactments. 


Many of the penalties involved in this section of the British Act are 
less severe than ours for similar offences. 


The other clauses of this section, dealing with neglect etc., are 
similar to those in our provincial child protection enactments. 


PART II].—THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


This part is the subject of a special circular, dated June 7th, 1933, 
signed by Sir Russell Scott, which points out that it is largely a re-enact- 
ment of Part VIII of the Education Act 1921, and the Children Acts, 
1913 and 1930, and other existing enactments. The major emphasis 
here would seem to be insistence that local authorities must conform to 
certain minimum national standards. 


This circular summarizes the principal changes in the existing law, 

as follows :— 
(i) Employment under twelve-—Under the existing law local education 
authorities for elementary education may make by-laws authorising the employ- 
ment of children under twelve by their parents or guardians in any occupation. 
Under section 18 (2) (a) (i) of the new Act this concession extends only to 
employment in light agricultural or horticultural work. Existing byelaws which 
authorise the employment of children under twelve in other occupations will 
cease to have effect on the entry into force of the new Act, and those authorities 
whose byelaws give concessions in this respect beyond the limits allowed by the 
Act of 1933 are expected to take steps to make new byelaws. 

(ii) Employment on school days.—Section 181 (d) of the new Act limits to two 
hours the time during which a child may be employed on school days. Byelaws 
now in force authorising employment for longer periods will require amendment. 

(iii) Meaning of “Child... —Section 39 provides that for the purposes of Part 
II of the Act a person who is attending a public elementary school and attains the 
age of fourteen years during a school term shall not be deemed to cease to be a 
child uatil the end of that term. The object of this alteration was to ensure that 
the protection afforded to school-children by these employment provisions shall 
be continued up to the end of the term when they leave school. Existing byelaws 
which define “‘child’’ as a person under the age of fourteen years are to be 
amended so as to incorporate the definition adopted in the new Act. 

(iv) Exception.—For the purpose of removing doubts section 30 of the new 
Act contains a declaration that choristers taking part in a religious service or in 
a choir practice for a religious service shall not, whether they receive any reward 
or not, be deemed to be employed. 


(v) The maximum penalty for contravention by aa employer of section 18 
of or any byelaw made thereunder is raised to £5 for a first offence, and to £20 
for a second or subsequent offence. 


(Clause 6 of the circular, dealing purely with local instructions is not repriated). 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN ENTERTAINMENTS. 


7. Section 22 of the new Act reproduces with some modifications the restrictions 
on children taking part in entertainments, and the provisions for licenses for this 
purpose, previously contained in sections 100 and 101 of the Education Act, 1921. 
The effect of section 22 of the new Act is briefly as follows :— 


Sub-section (1).—Except in cases covered by sub-section (2) or by a license 
under sub-section (3), a child (within the meaning of section 30 of the Act) may 
not take part in any entertainment in connection with which any charge, whether 
for admission or not, is made to any of the audience. 

* (A Special Table of Comparisons showing how the consolidated enactments are reproduced in the new 
Act has also been oe by the Home Office and is available from H. M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W. C. 2.—2d.) 
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Sub-section (2).—This, in place of a somewhat similar provision in the 
previous law, makes a concession for entertainments of which the net proceeds 
are devoted to purposes other than the private profit of the promoters. A 
child may take part in such an entertainment without a licence, provided that 
the provisions as to ‘employment’ contained in section 18 and the byelaws 
thereunder are not infringed and that the child has not during the preceding six 
months taken part on more than six occasions in entertainments in connection 
with which any charge was made to any of the audience. The concession is 
further limited when the entertainment is given in premises which are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor but are not also licensed for the public perfor- 
mance of stage plays or for public music, singing or dancing; in such a case the 
concession does not apply unless special authority for the child to take part in 
the entertainment has been given by two justices of the peace. 


Sub-section (3).—This and the following sub-sections enable local authorities 
(i.e., local education authorities for elementary education—see section 96) to 
grant licences for children who have attained the age of twelve to take part in 
entertainments if they are fit for the purpose and if proper provision is made to 
secure their health and kind treatment. The only substantial departure from 
section 101 of the Education Act, 1921, is the new proviso (6) of sub-section (3) 
excluding the grant of a licence for a Sunday entertainment. 


8. Attention may be drawn to section 29 (1) of the Act, which contains a new 
saving for children over twelve taking part in an entertainment which is being broad- 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


9. The Board of Education will continue to be the central authority concerned 
with licences for children to take part in entertainments. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES. 


10. Section 23 of the new Act takes the place of the Children’s Dangerous 
Performances Act, 1879, and the Dangerous Performances Act, 1897, which made it 
an offence to cause a boy under sixteen or a girl under eighteen to take part in any 
dangerous performances. This differentation between the sexes is now removed, 
and the prohibition against the employment of young girls in dangerous performances 


will not apply in future to girls over sixteen. The new Act also contains more simple 
provisions for penalties on summary conviction not exceeding for a first offence ten 
pounds or, for a second or subsequent offence, fifty pounds. The limitation of pro- 
secutions to those undertaken by or with the authority of a chief officer of police is 
retained in the Act. 


11. Section 24 reproduces, without any alteration of substance, the provisions 
of sections 100 (1) (c) and 102 of the Education Act, 1921, which prohibit the training 
of children under twelve as acrobats, contortionists, etc., and provide that persons 
between twelve and sixteen may be so trained only in pursuance of a licence granted 
by a petty sessional court. 


EMPLOYMENT ABROAD. 


12. Sections 25 and 26 of the new Act will take the place of the Children 
(Employment Abroad) Acts, 1913 and 1930, which place restrictions on persons under 
eighteen going abroad for the purpose of singing, playing, perfcrming or being 
exhibited for profit. In substance the law remains unaltered, and the minor amend- 
ments which have been made do not directly concern local authorities, as licences 
can only be granted at present by a magistrate of the Metropolitan Police Court in 
Bow Street. The Act provides that any stipendiary magistrate may be appointed 
by Order in Council to exercise a similar jurisdiction. 


STREET TRADING, 


13. An important change is made in the law relating to street trading by young 
people. Under section 92 (2) of the Education Act, 1921, no child under fourteen 
may be employed in street trading, and under section 91 of the same Act local educa- 
tion authorities for elementary education are enabled to make byelaws with respect 
to street trading by young persons under sixteen. Section 20 of the new Act will 
prohibit street trading by persons under the age of sixteea, subject 'to the exception 
mentioned later, and consequently the existing byelaws on this subject will cease to 
have effect on the entry into force of the new Act (Fifth Schedule, proviso to 
paragraph 2). Power is given to the local authority* to make byelaws regulating or 
prohibiting street trading by persons under eighteen; and byelaws made by the local 
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authority* may also permit young persons who have not attained sixteen to be em- 
ployed by their parents in street trading. With regard to the latter provision, there 
are no doubt areas where boys or girls between fourteen and sixteen are at present 
being employed by their parents in street trading under the authority of byelaws, 
and it will be necessary for the local authorities to consider the desirability of 
continuing the permission. Byelaws made under section 20 may either regulate 
street trading or prohibit it, and may distinguish between persons of different ages 
and sexes and between different localities. The method of regulation may include a 
system of licensing, limitation of hours and place of employment, a requirement as 
to the wearing of badges, and general provisions for the conduct of the persons so 
employed. 

14. The definition of street trading in secticn 30 of the new Act does not differ 
in terms from that contained in section 91 (2) of the Education Act, 1921, but it is 
to be noted that the words “public place’’ contained in the definiticn are defined in 
section 107 (1) of the Act as including ‘‘any public park, garden, sea beach or railway 
station, and any ground to which the public for the time being have or are permitted 
to have access, whether on payment or otherwise”’. 

15. The circular states that it is not suggested that in every area it will be 
necessary for the local authority to make byelaws for the regulation of street 
trading by persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen ,as a great deal depends 
on the local circumstances. The arguments which have been urged in support of 
such regulation are usually based on the undesirable associations of the employment, 
especially for girls under eighteen, and on the “‘blind-alley’’ character of. the employ- 
ment. It is admitted that there are objections to taking any action at the present 
time which might have the effect of depriving young persons of opportunities of 
employment open to them. Where a local authority after careful consideration 
of the circumstances decide that there is a prima facie case for making byelaws on 
this subject, the Secretary of State offers assistance, if they so desire, in the framing 
of the byelaws. 

16. The maximum penalty for contravention by an employer of section 20 or 
of any byelaw made thereunder is raised to £5 for a first offence and to £20 for a 
second or subsequent offence. 


CONFIRMATION AND PROOF OF BYELAWS. 


17. Section 27 provides that byelaws made under Part II of the Act shall not 
have effect until confirmed by the Secretary of State, and may not, be so confirmed 
until they have been published by the local authority in such manner as the Secretary 
of State may direct. 

(Clause 18, dealing solely with proving of byelaws is omitted). 


PART III.—PROTECTION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS IN RELATION TO CRIMINAL AND 
SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS. 


The official circular (issued August 9th, 1933) dealing with remain- 
ing parts of the Act reads:— 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


“The new legislation makes important changes in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders and of children and young persons in need of care or protection. The exist- 
ing methods of dealing with this problem are derived largely from the Children Act, 
1908, which established Juvenile Courts and developed the work of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools, or as they are now more generally called, Home Office Schools. 
The probation system, inaugurated by the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, furnished 
the courts with a means of providing supervision in the open for these boys and girls 
who could with advantage be dealt with in this manner. The question of the treat- 
ment of young offenders and neglected children was carefully reviewed in 1927 by a 
Departmental Committee.t A circular was sent by the Secretary of State to Justices 
on the 30th September, 1927, drawing attention to the report and making suggestions 
for carrying into effect those of the Committee's recommendations which did not 


* i.e., councils of counties and county boroughs, 


+ Report of the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Young Offenders, 1927 (Cmd. 2831) 
price 2s. 6d. net, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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require legislation. The changes now made in the law are based to a large extent on 
the remaining recommendations. 


The new Act makes no fundamental change of principle, but it embodies the 
results of experience and will, the Secretary of State believes, materially strengthen 
the hands of all those who are concerned in finding the best way of restraining those 
young people who are falling into criminal associations and of helping those who 
owing to their circumstances require care and protection. The importance of these 
objects needs no emphasis, especially at a time when the increase of crime among 
older offenders is attracting public attention. Adult offenders are largely recruited 
from the young people whom it is the principal object of the Children and Young 
Persons Act to protect and help. The measure of success achieved in dealing with 
the young is therefore bound to have an important influence on the criminal problem 
of the future. 


One of the considerations which has governed the treatment of the young 
offender, especially in recent years, is the recognition of the need for studying the 
individual and his circumstances with a view to preventing him from following the 
path of anti-social conduct. It has also been recognised that bad surroundings lead 
to delinquency and that those who suffer from neglect need to be looked after equally 
with those who are found committing offences. The Act gives effect to these con- 
siderations in the provision that ‘Every court in dealing with a child or young person 
who is brought before it, either as being in need of care or protection or as an offender 
or otherwise, shall have regard to the welfare of the child or young person and shall 
in a proper case take steps for removing him from undesirable surroundings, and for 
securing that proper provision is made for his education and training” (section 44 
(1) ). It will be noticed that the methods available to a court for dealing with a 
child or young person, whether charged with an offence or brought before a Court as 
needing care or protection, are closely assimilated. 


The dividing line between the adult and juvenile offender has hitherto been 
drawn at sixteen. The age of seventeen is now substituted in respect of offences as 
well as for the purpose of care and protection. Consequently a larger number of 
young people will now come within the scope of the remedial measures which a court 
may employ 

The Act also gives recognition to the principle that in dealing with this problem 
the co-operation of many agencies is necessary. The Justices, especially those sitting 
in juvenile courts, education authorities, police authorities, probation officers and 
other social workers are all concerned. In particular the closer association of educa- 
tion authorities with the work of the juvenile courts is likely to assist the Justices in 
carrying out their functions. 


CONSTITUTION OF JUVENILE COURTS. 


The Children Act, 1908, laid down no requirements for the constitution of a 
juvenile court. It simply provided that a court of summary jurisdiction when hear- 
ing charges against, or applications in respect of, children and young persons, should 
sit either in a different building o1 room from that in which the ordinary sittings of 
the court are held or on different days or at different times (section 111). Since 1920, 
however, the juvenile courts ‘in the metropolitan police court area have been specially 
constituted.* Each juvenile court is presided over by a metropolitan magistrate 
specially nominated for the purpose, and two justices—one of whom is a woman— 
sit with him, being chosen from a panel of justice specially nominated for the purpose 
by the Secretary of State. The Act of 1933 retains this system with unimportant 
changes for the metropolitan police court area. 


Outside the metropolitan area the Act provides that in every petty sessional 
division a panel of justices specially qualified for dealing with juvenile cases shall be 
formed and that no justice shall be qualified to sit as a member of a juvenile court 
unless he is a member of sucha panel. Rules have been made by the Lord Chancellor 
in pursuance of the powers conferred upon him by paragraph 1 (4) of the Second 
Schedule for limiting the number of justices who may sit as members of any juvenile 
court, for the manner of their selection and for the selection of the chairman of the 
court. These Rules, known as the Juvenile Courts (Constitution) Rules, 1933, are 
simple and self-explanatory and the Secretary of State desires only to add a few 
comments :— 


(a) The panel, as already mentioned, is to be composed of justices specially 
qualified for dealing with juvenile cases. The Secretary of State hopes that 
justices will do their best to give effect to the spirit of this requirement by placing 


* Juvenile Court (Metropolis) Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 5, Ch. 68). 20140 A2 
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on the panel those men and women who by their knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of young people or by their experience of dealing with them in various 
forms of social work or otherwise appear to be most suited for the important 
work of the juvenile court. It has been suggested from time to time that an 
age-limit should be fixed for justices sitting in the juvenile courts, but the Rules 
contain no disqualification on the ground of age, as it was thought that no rigid 
provision could deal satisfactorily with a matter which is best left to the good 
sense of the justices having regard to all the circumstances. It is, however, 
apparent that a panel ‘‘specially qualified for dealing with juvenile cases’ needs 
the assistance of the younger members of the Bench, who are normally in closer 
touch with young people and therefore better able to understand their point 
of view and sympathise with their interests. 


(6) The Rules provide for the appointment of a regular chairman unless the 
juvenile court panel are satisfied that in the circumstances it is not practicable 
to make such an appointment. For the juvenile courts, at any rate of the larger 
towns where cases are numerous, the Secretary of State believes that the appoint- 
ment of a chairman who will preside regularly is very desirable, if not essential, 
to secure continuity, and he hopes that in most cases some suitable justice may 
be available who can devote sufficient time and attention to the work. 


(c) Rule 12 provides for periodical meetings of the panel to make arrange- 
ments connected with the holding of the juvenile courts and to discuss any 
question connected with the work of the court. It is hoped that these meetings 
will not be devoted only to the transaction of formal business but that they will 
be made the opportunity for discussing any questions which arise in the treat- 
ment of children and young persons so as to ensure progress on carefully con- 
sidered lines. 


PROCEDURE IN JUVENILE COURTS. 


The procedure in juvenile courts has hitherto followed that of adult courts except 
so far as it is specifically modified by certain provisions, as, for instance, section 10 of 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. The Act of 1933 marks a new departure in 
providing for the regulation of procedure by Rules so as to admit of greater simpli- 
fication and to adapt the procedure to the special needs of juvenile courts. The 
Rules to be made by the Lord Chancellor will be brought into force simultaneously 
with the Act on the Ist November. The Rules deal separately with the hearing of 
charges (Part I), and the hearing of applications in respect of juveniles in need of 
care or protection (Part II), but the general principles are much the same in both 
cases. Attention may be drawn specially to two novel features which it is believed 
will materially assist the work of the juvenile courts in assuring the best interests of 
the young people concerned. When an offence is proved or the grounds of an applica- 
tion are established, the Rules provide that under certain safeguards evidence may 
be received in writing (Rule 11 (iv) and Rule 21 (iii) and that the parent or guardian, 
or the child or young person, as the case may be, may be required to withdraw from 
the court (Rule 11) (v) and Rule 21 (iv) ). 

Attention is drawn to section 59 of the Act which provides that the words 
“conviction” and “‘sentence’’ shall cease to be used in relation to children and young 
persons dealt with summarily. This is no mere concession to sentiment, but serves 
to illustrate the principles which should govern the treatment of juvenile offenders. 
Reclamation should be the object in view. In some cases offences by young people 
old enough to appreciate the nature of their actions may call for stern measures, but, 
if so, these measures will be applied for the future welfare of the young people with 
appreciation of their temptations and difficulties. 


JUVENILE COURT PREMISES, ETC. 


Section 47 of the Act provides that a juvenile court shall sit either in a different 
building or room from that of other courts or on different days. It will be no 
longer possible to hold a juvenile court in the ordinary court room on the same day 
as the adult court, as is at present allowed by section 111 of the Children Act, 1908. 
As long ago as 1909 in a circular of the 9th March of that year the Secretary of 
State expressed the view that ‘‘at all events in large towns and in populous county 
petty sessional divisions where children’s cases are numerous proper effect can only 
be given to the intention of Parliament by holding the juvenile court in a separate 
building or a separate room”. In the Home Office circular of the 30th September, 
1927, on the subject of juvenile courts, regret was expressed that in the majority 
of divisions the juvenile court was still held in the ordinary court and an earnest 
request was made that this practice should be brought to an end. The Secretary 
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of State expresses the hope that opportunity will be taken of the new Act to review 
the position in all petty sessional divisions. Many large towns have adopted the 
desirable practice of providing accommodation for the juvenile court away from 
the adult court. This can usually be done without any large expenditure. In 
places where this course is impracticable the Magistrates’ room or some other suitable 
room can usually be made available. Whichever plan is adopted it is important 
that the juvenile court should be completely separated from all association with 
adult offenders. It must be borne in mind that the juvenile court is not solely or 
primarily a criminal court. It is equally a civil court. It hears applications for 
adoption orders, and under the new Act the number of applications in respect of 
children and young persons requiring care or protection is likely to increase. 

The accommodation for the juvenile court need not be large as no provision is 
required for the general public. In hearing applications for adoption orders the 
court sits in camera and even when hearing charges, or applications under section 
62 of the new Act, the attendance will be limited mainly to the members of the 
court, the parties to the case, and other persons directly concerned (section 47). 


EXTENSION OF JURISDICTION. 


Two important changes made by the new law may be referred to. In the first 
place, as already mentioned, in view of the definition in section 107 of “young 
person’ as meaning a person who has attained the age of fourteen years and is 
under the age of seventeen years, boys and girls of sixteen who commit offences 
will in future be dealt with by the juvenile courts instead of by the adult courts. 
This will increase the responsibilities of the juvenile courts as some of these offenders 
may be more difficult to deal with than the younger children who have hitherto 
come within the jurisdiction of these courts. Equally, it will open up to them new 
opportunities of valuable service, because offenders of this age may be entering on 
a life of crime and the method in which they are treated at this stage may have a 
decisive effect on their future lives. 

Secondly, the functions of the juvenile court in respect of children and young 
persons in need of care or protection are widely extended. Not only is the age 
limit raised, as in the case of offenders, to seventeen, but the limited categories of 
section 58 of the Children Act, 1908, are replaced by the broad definitions contained 
in section 61 of the new Act. The power in regard to children beyond the control 
of their parents is also strengthened. It is made applicable to young persons under 
seventeen and supervision can be ordered as an alternative to residential training 
(section 64). Many children who needed the protection of the court could not 
be dealt with under the Act of 1908 and the new powers will be wide enough to cover 
all who are likely to require protection. Section 62 places on the local authority 
the primary responsibility for bringing before the court any child or young person 
in need of care or protection, though action may also be taken by the police or 
any authorized person.* The Secretary of State believes that these new powers 
will enable juvenile courts to deal in a satisfactory manner with many young people 
who need supervision or training, and he hopes that in suitable cases they will be 
used to the full. 

The age of criminal responsibility is raised by one year (section 50). Children 
under eight may no longer be brought before a court for an offence, but in proper 
circumstances it will be possible for them to be brought before the juvenile court 
as needing care or protection. 

It is provided by section 56 (1) of the Act that a court by or before which a child 
or young person is found guilty of an offence other than homicide, may remit the 
case to a juvenile court in order that that court may deal with him in any way in 
which it might have dealt with him if he had been tried and found guilty by that court. 
Similarly, by section 63 it is provided that any court by or before which a person 
is convicted of having committed in respect of a child or young person any of the 
offences mentioned in the First Schedule of the Act or any offence under section 10 
(which relates to vagrants preventing children from receiving education) may direct 
that the child or young person shall be brought before a juvenile court. 


REPORTS OF COURT PROCEEDINGS. 


The new Act contains two new provisions to protect juveniles from undesirable 
publicity. So far as juvenile courts are concerned most newspapers have hitherto 


* The Secretary of State under section 62 (4) of the Act will authorise by general order before the Ist 
November, 1933, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to institute proceedings 
under the section. 


(Ep1Tor’s NoTe.—lIn principle, this is comparable to the procedure, privilege and responsibilities, enjoyed 
within eight Canadian provinces, by the local Children’s Aid Societies). 
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voluntarily followed the practice, which they were asked to adopt in reporting cases 
heard in the juvenile courts, of abstaining from publishing the names and addresses 
of the children concerned. As some exceptions to this practice have been brought 
to notice it was found desirable to provide by section 49 that no newspaper shall 
in future reveal the name, address or school or include any particulars calculated 
to lead to the identification of any child or young person concerned in proceedings 
in a juvenile court or to publish any picture of him. Where in the interests of 
justice it is necessary to make any such disclosure the court or the Secretary of State 
may give a dispensation. 

Further, all other courts are given power to prohibit newspapers from publishing 
similar particulars in regard to children or young persons in any proceedings which 
arise out of any offence against or any conduct contrary to decency or morality 
(section 39). In these cases, the prohibition is not made absolute by the Act itself 
but is left to the discretion of the court to give the necessary direction. The Secretary 
of State hopes that in all such circumstances the court will consider whether in the 
interests of the young people concerned this power should not be exercised. 


INFORMATION AT DISPOSAL OF JUVENILE COURTS. 


It is clearly impossible for the juvenile court in serious cases to decide how best 
to treat children and young persons brought before it as offenders or as needing 
care or protection unless the court is fully informed of the past history of the 
particular child or young person, his home surroundings, school and medical record, 
etc. As such information has not yet been made fully available to many juvenile 
courts the new Act seeks to remedy this deficiency. 


Apart from police reports the juvenile court has two ways of securing information. 
In the first place it can utilize the services of its probation officers. The Probation 
Rules, 1926, specially provide (Rule 37) that ‘“A Probation Officer shall make such 
preliminary enquiries, including enquiries into the home surroundings, as the Court 
may direct in respect of any offender in whose case the question of the making of 
a probation order may arise.’ It will be noticed that this power relates specifically 
to cases where probation is likely to be applied. In London and some other large 
towns probation officers are regularly used for this purpose, but this practice is by 
no means universal. Secondly, many juvenile courts receive a good deal of valuable 
information, particularly as to the school and medical record of children, from the 
local education authority, but this form of co-operation is still incomplete and as 
already mentioned one of the objects of the new Act is to strengthen the contact of 
local authorities with the work of the juvenile courts. 


It is accordingly provided by section 35 that where a child or young person is 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction either for an offence or as needing 
care or protection notice is to be given not only to the probation officer but also 
to the local authority. The notice is to be given by the police in the case of an 
ae and in any other case by the person bringing the child or young person before 
the Court. 


Where this notification has been received by the local authority or where a local 
authority initiate proceedings, it becomes their duty, except in trivial cases, to make 
such investigations and to render available to the court such information as to the 
home surroundings, school record, health and character of the child or young person 
as appears to them to be likely to assist the court. The local authority, however, 
are relieved of the responsibility of making investigations as to home surroundings 
in any petty sessional division in which by direction of the Justices or Probation 
Committee arrangements have been made for such investigations to be made by a 
probation officer. 

In order to avoid the risk of duplication of work the Secretary of State would 
suggest that the Justices should discuss with the local authority in their area the best 
way of allotting between the probation officers and the officers of the local authority 
the various duties connected with these investigations. The local education authority 
are clearly in the best position to supply information about the character and medical 
history of a child during his school career and where the officers of the authority 
visit the homes of the children for purposes of school attendance they may be able 
in many cases to furnish information about home surroundings. But the juvenile 
court is concerned with young persons up to the age of seventeen who have left 
school and in regard to these it will often be necessary to supplement any information 
the local authority can give as to their school career. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that if a child or young person is likely to be put under the supervision 
of the probation officer, it is necessary that the probation officer should be able to 
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advise the court on first-hand information whether the case is one which is likely 
to prove suitable for probation and for this purpose he ought to have personal 
knowledge of the home conditions and to get into touch with the parents. The 
Secretary of State thinks that if these considerations are borne in mind it will be 
possible for the Justices to make arrangements in close consultation with the local 
ee which will secure the desired object without unnecessary labour or over- 
apping. 


PART IV—REMAND HOMES, APPROVED SCHOOLS, ETC. 


REMAND HOMES. 


The places of detention established by the Children Act, 1908, were intended to 
serve as places where children and young persons could be detained instead of in 
ea for a period not exceeding a month and also as places to which they could 

e remanded. Experience, has shown that these places of detention, though most 
valuable for accommodating children and young persons who cannot be released on 
bail, are only used rarely for purposes of detention. The Act replaces the term 
“place of detention’ by “remand home.” The responsibility for providing remand 
homes is transferred from the police authority to the councils of counties and county 
boroughs (section 77). The Secretary of State hopes that the local authorities 
through their medical services will be able to provide adequate facilities for medical 
examination. The absence of such facilities has been a great drawback to many 
juvenile courts in the past.* 


It may be noted that owing to the change in the definition of young person 
remand homes will be required to accommodate persons under seventeen instead 
of under sixteen as at present, but where the court certifies that a young person is 
of so unruly a character that he cannot safely be sent to a remand home or that he 
is of so depraved a character that he is not a fit person to be so detained the court 
may remand him to prison. It is hoped that cases of this kind will befew. Persons 
of sixteen who are committed under section 10 of the Criminal Justice Administra- 
tion Act, 1914, with a view to a Borstal sentence will continue to be sent to prison. 
The definition of “place of safety’’ in section 107 has been enlarged so as to include 
a remand home. 


METHODS OF TREATMENT. 


The new Act modifies and in some directions extends the methods available for 
dealing with children and young persons. Broadly speaking, whether the child or 
young person is an offender or is brought before the court as needing care or pro- 
tection, the methods of dealing with him are similar. It is not proposed to recapitu- 
late here all the available methods. 


For some offences, fining may be the appropriate form of treatment and this is 
retained. In other cases a salutary effect may be produced on a boy or girl if he or 
she is ordered to pay for the replacement of an article damaged or stolen. Section 
55 reproduces the useful provision by which the court can order a fine, damages, or 
costs, to be paid by the parent or guardian instead of by the child or young person. 
The power to order a child to be whipped is also retained though the practice of the 
most experienced juvenile courts for many years shows that these Courts rarely or 
never need to exercise the power. 


The restriction now placed on the imprisonment of young persons under sixteen 
is made applicable to young persons under seventeen, but the exception in respect 
of young persons of unruly or depraved character is retained. In view of the 
serious objections to sending young persons to prison the Secretary of State is con- 
dent that courts will not give certificates of unruliness or depravity without the fullest 
consideration of the circumstances. 


The forms of treatment most generally used by juvenile courts are supervision 
in the open (probation) and residential treatment. (Home Office schools) and to these 
the new Act adds an extension of the system of boarding out by means of committal 
to the care of the local authority as a fit person. Some brief comments on these 
three systems as affected by the new legislation may be useful. 

* A circular on the question of the provision of Remand Homes under the Act was addressed to local 


authorities on the 19th January, 1933. Copies may be obtained on application to the Home Office (Room 
119). This circular will prove of interest and help to Canadian services in this field.—EpiTOR’s NOTE. 
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SUPERVISION IN’ THE OPEN (PROBATION). 


The probation system as applied to children and young persons who commit 
offences is not affected by the new Act, except in one respect which is mentioned later. 
The principle of probation is made applicable in future to children and young persons 
who are brought before the court as needing care or protection. Section 62 (1) 
(d) provides that in these cases a court may make an order placing the child or young 
person for any period not exceeding three years under the supervision of a probation 
officer or of some other person appointed for the purpose by the court. A child 
or young person under supervision may, if it appears to be necessary in his interests, 
be brought before the juvenile court while he is under 17 and sent to an approved 
school or committed to the care of a fit person (section 63). 


Special attention is drawn to the Third Schedule of the Act which includes an 
amendment of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, in regard to the insertion of 
residence conditions in probation orders. The Young Offenders Committee pointed 
out that probation implies supervision in the open and ought not to be used as a 
means of securing the training of an offender in an institution. Where institutional 
treatment appears to be required for a child or young person the proper course is 
for the court to avail itself of the accommodation specially provided in approved 
schools (or in certain cases Borstal Institutions) where the detention of the boy 
or girl is subject to all the safeguards which Parliament has laid down in the interest 
of the person concerned. Cases have been brought to notice where boys or girls 
have been required as a condition of a probation order to reside in homes which 
were not subject to any inspection and sometimes proved to be unsatisfactory. 
The position is different where the probationer is placed in a hostel or other suitable 
lodging from which he goes out to daily employment and in these cases the use of 
the residence condition may be extremely valuable. 

The new Act gives effect to these considerations by providing that no person 
under seventeen shall be required to reside in an institution as a condition of a 
probation order unless the institution is subject to the inspection of the Secretary 
of State or unless while residing in the institution he is to be employed, or to seek 
employment, outside it. Notice of any order requiring residence in an institution 
as a condition of recognizance must be given forthwith to the Secretary of State 
who is empowered, if he thinks it necessary in the interests of the person concerned, 
to apply to the court for a variation of the order. 

The Secretary of State believes that the schools approved by him, classified as 
provided by the Act, will meet the needs of the courts in regard to institutional 
treatment for children and young persons, but if exceptional cases arise he hopes 
that the Justices will make careful enquiry before using the probation system as a 
means of securing residence in a home. He will be glad to assist with advice in any 
difficult case. 

HOME OFFICE SCHOOLS. 


It has long been recognized that the distinction between ‘industrial’ and ‘‘refor- 
matory” schools retained in the Children Act, 1908, and the names themselves are 
obsolete. The Act of 1933 abolishes the distinction and groups these schools together 
under the name ‘approved schools." Where a child or young person brought before 
the court either as an offender or as needing care or protection appears to require 
training in a residential school it will rest with the court to select one of the schools 
approved by the Secretary of State and classified by him in accordance with the 
provisions of section 81. A child under the age of ten may not be ordered to be 
sent to an approved school unless for any reason, including the want of a fit person 
of his own religious persuasion who is willing to undertake the care of him, the court 
is satisfied that he cannot suitably be dealt with otherwise (section 44 (2) ). The 
schools are now made available for young persons up to the age of seventeen years 
so that, for example, an offender of sixteen who hitherto might have been recom- 
mended for Borstal training can now receive suitable training in an approved school. 
If on the other hand an offender of sixteen is eligible for Borstal training the court, 
if it thinks this form of training more suitable to the particular circumstances, may 
commit to Quarter Sessions with a recommendation to this effect. When an approved 
School order is made no responsibility will lie on the court for fixing the period of 
training, as the making of the order will, in the case of a child, authorize detention 
until the expiration of a period of three years from the date of the order, and if at 
the expiration of that period he is under fifteen, for his further detention until he 
attains that age. In the case of a young person, the order will be an authority for 
his detention for three years or, if he is already over sixteen, until he becomes nine- 
teen. It will be for the managers of the schools, under Home Office guidance and 
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direction, to watch the progress of each boy or girl and to place them out in life as 
soon as they are ready for this step. The Secretary of State believes that this 
system will result in a material shortening of the average period of detention. 


The classification of schools is in progress and before the Act comes into force 
the Secretary of State will send to the Justices a list of the schools as classified 
together with further suggestions as to the best way in which the new system can 
be worked. 

To facilitate the work of the schools the courts making an approved school order 
will be required to send to the school on the prescribed form a record containing 
such information in the possession of the court as may be material (section 72 (2) ). 


At the suggestion of the Home Office many juvenile courts have arranged that 
boys and girls should from time to time be conveyed to Home Office schools by 
probation officers. This arrangement has the great advantage of enabling probation 
officers to keep in touch with the work of the schools as well as to watch the progress 
of boys and girls who may previously have been under their care. Legal sanction 
has now been given to this arrangement and the court is given the power of selecting 
a probation officer or police officer or the officer of the local or poor law authority 
(section 72 (3) ). It will probably be convenient for the court to avail itself of the 
services of these different classes of officers as circumstances permit so as to bring 
them all in turn into touch with the work of the schools and so ensure close co- 
operation between all those interested in the welfare of the young people. 


BOARDING OUT. 


Courts already possess the power to commit children who might have been sent 
to industrial schools, and in certain cases persons of fourteen and fifteen, to the care 
of a relative or other fit person (Children Act, 1908, sections 58 (7) and 59) but the 
power has been used infrequently. This is a matter for regret because, when a child 
or young person has no home or a bad home, to find him a good home offers in many 
cases the best solution. The new Act enlarges this system in a way which will 
enable it to be used to greater advantage. A child or young person whether an 
offender (section 57) or found to be in need of care or protection (section 62) may 
be committed to the care of any fit person whether a relative or not who is willing 
to undertake the care of him. If, therefore, the child or young person in question 
has a suitable relative or friend who comes forward and offers to the satisfaction 
of the court to take care of him an order can be made committing the child or young 
person to his care. 


But there are many cases where—though no relative or friend appears—there 
may still be the possibility of finding some suitable home where the child or young 
person can be boarded out. The Act provides for this situation by declaring that 
a local authority shall be deemed to be a fit person (section 76) and orders may be 
consequently made committing children and young persons to the care of the local 
authority if they are willing to undertake that responsibility. The intention of 
Parliament was that children and young persons so committed to the care of a local 
authority should be boarded out with suitable foster-parents, and the Secretary of 
State is accordingly making Rules under section 84 (2) as to the conditions under 
which boys and girls shall be boarded out by local authorities. The boarding out 
expenditure incurred by local authorities will be payable out of local funds subject 
to a Government grant. 

Young children sent to industrial schools have hitherto been boarded out where 
practicable by the Managers. Under the new provisions children under ten, as 
already mentioned, may not be sent to approved schools unless they cannot properly 
be provided for otherwise, and the system of committing to the care of a local 
authority as a fit person will be particularly suitable for children under ten, but 
there may well be older children for whom similar facilities can be obtained. 

Part V of the Act provides for the registration of voluntary homes and gives the 
Secretary of State fuller powers of inspection and control over them.” 


Of equal interest to the Canadian Social Worker will be the spirit per- 
meating the closing paragraph of this official communication from the Home 
Secretary to those charged with the responsibilities under the Act. 


“The Secretary of State hopes that this circular, which touches on the main 
features of the new legislation, will be of assistance to the Justices in carrying out 
their duties. The changes effected by the new Act are for the most part developments 
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of existing practice with which Justices are already familiar and they have been 
designed to effect improvements suggested by the past experience of the courts 
in dealing with juvenile offenders and neglected young people. The Secretary of 
State is well aware that the investigation of the circumstances of these young people 
and the discriminating choice of the best method of dealing with each individual 
case imposes a considerable responsibility on the Justices and involves much trouble 
and even sacrifice on their part, and he would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing his appreciation da valuable work which they are doing in this way 
for the future wellbeing of the younger members of the community.” 


PART VI.—SUPPLEMENTAL. 


This section of the Act deals altogether. with definitions, technical 
details etc., one or two of which, however, will be of special interest to 
the Canadian worker. 

A “child” is defined as a person under the age of fourteen years, 
and a “young person’, as a person who has attained fourteen years of 
age but is still under seventeen years of age. 


The “‘local authorities’ referred to throughout the Act are defined 
by Section 96 reading, that subject to the modifications for the city of 
London, ‘‘those powers and duties shall as respects children, be powers 
and duties of local education authorities for elementary education, and, 
as respects other persons, be powers and duties of councils of counties, 
and county boroughs:” What would appear from this definition, to be 
a somewhat limited restriction of child protection effort to the public 
authority is however substantially modified by the assurance in the 
official circular that a general order of the Home Secretary will authorize 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children to 
institute proceedings for bringing before the court any child or young 
person in need of care or protection, an exactly parallel responsibility to 
that imposed upon the Children’s Aid Societies under the Children’s 
Protection Acts of eight Canadian provinces. 


The clauses (68) providing in placement for consideration of the 
religious persuasion of the child or young person are not as definite or 
inflexible as the similar clauses in our legislation. They are not manda- 
tory and enjoin only ‘where practicable,’ the selection of a school ‘of the 
religious persuasion to which he _ belongs."’ However, the parent, 
guardian or nearest adult relative may, in case of placement in an 
approved School of other than the religious persuasion of the person 
concerned, apply for removal to a school of that persuasion. Such a 
request is to be complied with, providing the application is made within 
thirty days of the placement, and that the school to which it is desired to 
have the transfer made is shown to have accommodation, satisfactory to 
the Court or Home Secretary, available. 


BOARDING OUT. 


Because of the attention directed to ‘‘boarding-out’’, throughout 
the new Act, the Statutory rules and orders, issued August 4, 1933, 
effective November 1, 1933; are of especial interest. 

These regulations specifically state that :— 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR BOARDING OUT. 


“The local authority shall make arrangements for every child or young person 
committed to their care to be boarded out as soon as possible with a suitable 
foster-parent. 
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Not more than two foster-children shall be boarded out in the same home at the 
same time unless all the foster-children are brothers or sisters or brothers and 
sisters. 


Not more than one foster-child shall be boarded out in a home in which any other 
child or young person is placed with the foster-parent, either permanently or tem- 
porarily, nor shall any foster-child be boarded out in a home in which there is more 
than one child or young person so placed. 


A foster-child shall not be boarded out or be allowed to remain boarded out in a 
home in which there are more than four other children or young persons resident. 


No foster-child shall be boarded out with any person who is at the time or who 
has been within twelve months preceding in receipt of poor relief; and if a foster- 
parent at any time receives poor relief every foster-child boarded out with him 
shall be withdrawn from his care. 


A foster-child shall not be boarded out or be allowed to remain boarded out with 
(a) a person who has at any time been convicted of an offence which renders 
him unfit to be a foster-parent, or 


(6) a person occupying or residing in a house or premises which are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor. 


A foster-child shall not be boarded out without a certificate of a Medical Officer 
as to his bodily health and mental condition and as to his suitability for boarding 
out. 


Before receiving a foster-child to be boarded out with him a foster-parent shall 
sign in the form in the Schedule to these Rules or in a form to the like effect an 
undertaking in duplicate, one copy of which shall be retained by the foster-parent 
and the other by the local authority. 


On the delivery of the foster-child to the foster-parent he shall give a written 
acknowledgment of having received into his custody the foster-child and any articles 
of clothing accompanying him. 


A foster-parent shall not become or continue to be a party to any contract for the 
purpose of insuring the payment to him for his own benefit of a sum of money upon 
the illness or death of a foster-child boarded out with him and where the local 
authority have reason to believe that the foregoing prohibition has been infringed 
the foster-child shall be immediately withdrawn from the foster-parent. 


RELIGIOUS PERSUASION. 


In accordance with the provisions of section 84 (3) of the Act a local authority 
in selecting the person with whom a foster-child is to be boarded out shall, if 
possible, select a person who is of the same religious persuasion as the foster-child 
or who gives an undertaking that the foster-child will be brought up in accordance 
with that religious persuasion. 


SUPERVISION AND VISITING. 


The local authority shall arrange for every foster-child to be visited within a 
month of his being boarded out and thereafter as often as may be necessary but 
not less frequently than once every three months. 


Where a number of foster-children are boarded out in the same locality the local 
authority shall if practicable appoint a Committee of not less than three persons, 
one at least of whom shall be a woman, who shall visit by one or more of their number 
each foster-child at the times required by Rule 15, and shall make such other arrange- 
ments as may be entrusted to them for the care and supervision of the foster-children. 


Provided that where the locality is beyond the area of the local authority the local 
authority, instead of appointing a Committee, may enter into an arrangement for 
these purposes with the local authority of the locality. 


Where a local authority have appointed an officer as a visitor for the purpose of 
visiting any children boarded out within their area, any visit required to be made 
by Rule 16 may be made by the officer instead of by a member of the Committee. 


Any foster-child may be visited at any time by any Inspector appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the purpose of the enactments relating to children and young 
persons in pursuance of section 103 of the Act. 
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MEDICAL CARE. 


The local authority shall arrange that medical attention, including dental treat- 
ment, shall be available for each foster-child. Every foster-child shall within a 
month of his being boarded out be carefully examined by the doctor who will be 
responsible for his medical attention and a full report of such examination shall be 
forwarded to the local authority. 


PLACING IN EMPLOYMENT. 


When a foster-child has passed the age at which he is no longer required to attend 
a public elementary school, the local authority shall make arrangements, in consul- 
tation when desirable with the foster-parent. for placing him in suitable employment. 


Where a foster-child who has been placed in employment cannot conveniently 
continue to reside with the foster-parent the local authority shall make suitable ar- 
rangements for his care and supervision. 


SAVINGS. 


Where in the opinion of the local authority it is desirable in the special circum- 
stances of any case that the provisions of one or more of the foregoing Rules should 
not apply to that case, a special arrangement may be made with the consent of the 
Secretary of State.” 


REPRINTS. 

Because of its importance to Canadian social work, this entire 
summary printed herewith, will be made available, as an off-print, by 
the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, as Publication No. 
67, “Child Protection in England and Wales, available on request. 


EASTERN ONTARIO DEMONSTRATION. 


The progress of the intensive public health campaign being carried 
on under the general direction of the Ontario Provincial Department of 
Health in the Eastern Counties is being followed with interest. 

The eastern counties of the province, Dundas, Stormont, Glengarry, 
Prescott and Russell were chosen as the site of the demonstration. The 
scheme has received the stamp of approval of the Ontario Dental 
Association, the Canadian Dental Hygiene Council, the Canadian Public 
Health Association and the Ontario Medical Association. 

The desire of the Department of Health is that this effort,experimen- 
tal in nature, should continue education, prevention and to a very limited 
extent treatment, using all the existing services such as the medical 
service, nursing service, division of preventable diseases, school services, 
&c., to determine in how far they cover these points, to the satisfaction 
of all those taking an active part in this work. 

A beginning was made last April in Dundas county, where an 
intensive survey was made by a group of the Department's public health 
nurses. Examination of school children was the first step in the actual 
demonstration, followed by home visits during the summer months. 
Now chest clinics, toxoid clinics, dental clinics are in full swing carrying 
out the programme of preventive and remedial measures. 

A programme of special clinics and lectures for physicians and 
dentists will be carried out under the Medical and Dental Associations, 
so that benefit may accrue not only to the families resident in these 
areas but to those to whom they look for skilled medical and dental 
care. 

Work has begun in Stormont county and plans are underway for 
Prescott, under the supervision of a committee formed of representatives 
of the various services co-operating. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELATED PROBLEMS 





WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 


FriEDA HELD 





Associate Supervisor, Division of Family Welfare, 
Neighborhood Workers Association, Toronto. 


Social Case Work is a part of the professional service of social work... 
When something goes wrong in the everyday life of an individual, and he 
is unable to organize his social activities to right that wrong, he may call 
upon the services of social case work to help solve the difficulty. He 
may call. It is not necessary that in every breakdown he look for out- 
side help any more than it is necessary to call in the doctor for every 
physical ailment. Much of the knowledge to solve minor ailments is 
possessed by the average person. His intelligent use of that knowledge 
will bring about the desired cure without the help of the physician. But, 
when a crisis is reached in his health condition that he does not know how 
to treat, at that point he will seek the professional knowledge and skill of 
the doctor. So, in social maladjustments. Only when the individual 
finds that he has not the capacity to make the required adjustment will 
the service of social case work be required. 


THE CASE WORK APPROACH IS ALWAYS INDIVIDUAL. 


What are some of the problems for which clients seek help from social 
case work? The following have been selected because of their diversity 
and because they are typical of the breakdowns that come to the attention 
of a social case work agency: Unemployment, insufficient wage, alcoholism, 
family desertion, family antagonisms, illiteracy, unprotected childhood, 
delinquency, dependent old age, bad housing. 


When such a problem is brought to the attention of the social case 
worker what sort of a job is it that lies ahead? The lay person might 
reply that social case work is only of value as it shows its ability to deal 
with unemployment, insufficient wage, alcoholism, etc., but this is the 
task of social work as a whole. The real contribution of social case work 
is its ability to develop the capacity of the client to work out his own 
methods for meeting future breakdowns. Social case work has been 
most successful when the individual no longer needs its aid, not because 
he has no problems to cope with, but because he has developed the 
ability to deal with them himself. To bring about this result, an 
interplay of three fundamental processes is necessary. 


1. The use of community resources by the social case worker. 


2. Helping the client to understand his needs and his possibilities, 
which presupposes a knowledge of the client, his standard of normal 
living, his attitude to the problem that has brought him to the case work 
agency. 


3. Helping the client to develop the ability to work out his own 
solutions through the use of resources within himself and in the 
community. 
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RESOURCES TO BE USED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Some of the problems like unemployment, bad housing, ill health 
and dependent old age could not be dealt with effectively if they were 
the concern of social case work exclusively. Many of these difficulties 
are not brought about by the client himself, but rather by the economic 
and social conditions of the times. Their existence in his life are 
symptoms of the gaps in social organization, gaps that may cause the 
breakdown in his social well-being. The all-important aspect from 
the case work point-of-view is the effect these problems are having on the 
client's ability to find a way out of his difficulties. 


But the social worker must be aware of the gaps, and also have 
knowledge of the institutions in the social fabric that will help the client 
in the working out of his problems. A knowledge of, the regulations 
governing public relief; minimum wage laws; the function of the courts 
regarding delinquency; sanitation laws and local rulings regarding 
housing conditions, the services of the Department of Public Health, 
the care of the dependent aged, etc., must be part of the equipment of 
the social case worker. And the social worker must know how to use 
these resources—when to use the one, when the other. 


A difficult problem of family antagonsims may result in a happy 
family, through the combined effort of relatives, the church and social 
case work. Successful treatment of delinquency may be effective only 
as there is concerted effort on the part of the court, the clinic and social 
case work. 


Resources in a community are not static. They have to be 
constantly ‘dug up’ or created to meet the needs of the client. And 
those in the field must be used as often and in as many varied ways as 
possible, if they are to develop. 


UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL IS FUNDAMENTAL TO CASE 

WORK. 

The goal of all social case work is the developing of the client's 
capacity to make his own adjustments. This means knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding of the client, not for the purpose of accumu- 
lating mere facts about him, but because the worker realizes the respon- 
sibility of giving advice when life is difficult, muddled and baffling. The 
importance of a recognition of the essential differences in individuals; 
the uniqueness of personality; a recognition of the rights of individuals 
and their right to self direction—these are fundamentals in any work 
with human beings. 


The problem confronting several persons may be the same in name— 
family desertion. But how different when viewed in the light of past 
experience, present attitude, and family relationships. How essential 
it is, in the understanding of the problem, to know certain facts. For 
example, the knowledge as to whether the man was a good husband and 
father or an indifferent one; if he was interested in his home; if he had 
ever deserted his family before; if he was harrassed by financial worries; 
if he was unemployed; if he had many interests outside the home; his 
attitude to his wife before marriage and after; length of acquaintanceship 
before marriage; common interests and leisure activities before and after 
marriage; the wife's attitude to his desertion, whether revengeful, 
indifferent, or simply economic; her occupation before marriage; her 
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home-making qualities; her attitude to her children; the number and 
ages of the children; her interests since marriage; the attitude of 
relatives on both sides of the house, etc., etc., etc., is essential if one is 
to be of help to the distraught mother. Not much good to advise getting 
the husband to realize his responsibility to his family when no one knows 
of his whereabouts. A futile suggestion that the husband's people should 
be appealed to for help, or that the family should go to the wife's people 
if there is antagonism between wife and mother-in-law, or her people are 
living in over-crowded quarters. Irrevocable mistakes may be made 
when counsel is given and planning is done on inaccurate or insufficient 
knowledge of a family situation. 


HOW TO KNOW THE INDIVIDUAL. 


How is this knowledge to be obtained, unless by questioning that 
appears inquisitive and embarrassing to the individual needing help. 
Here comes the: professional skill of the experienced social worker. She 
knows the value to the distraught individual of being allowed just to 
talk—to release the pent-up emotions—to say all she has to tell and not 
be accused of being wicked, or bitter, or wrong in her attitude, or frowned 
upon because her point-of-view is, to say the least, unconventional. 
Therefore, what might be called “active” listening on the part of the 
worker may prove one of the most effective methods for getting this 
knowledge. ‘Active’, Because the worker, while saying little, will 
follow closely the thread of the client's story; will sense when to ask the 
significant question; will know the client much better, not only from what 
he has said, but from his way of telling his story. Listening to the story, 
the worker will use her ability to detect many an important fact without 
questioning. 

But in some interviews questions will be necessary. In the hands 
of a skilled worker these questions will be to the client a part of a 
conversation in which he is trying to get across to the worker his 
problem; and in which she is endeavouring to understand the difficulty 
and establish a relationship that will ensure whole-hearted co-operation. 
On this co-operation. depends the success of case work. For, only as the 
client has the fullest possible share in working out an understanding of 
his difficulties and in the making of plans to meet them, can any measure 
of success be assured. 


WHY RECORDS? 


If there is to be this individualization of people needing help, a 
recognition of the fact that the same problem varies from person to 
person, that the treatment of problems must be as different as people are 
different, then it follows that no longer can the work done for an 
individual be kept in the worker's memory. An up-to-date doctor will 
make a history of the case the first visit the patient makes to him. On 
succeeding visits he will add more information to his record, and so 
gradually build up a chart of health information about his patient that is 
the basis for further treatment. His medical skill is enhanced as he 
prevents his mind from being cluttered up with unnecessary information, 
but has, in easy, accessible, accurate form, the facts that are necessary 
for each patient's ailments. 

This need for recording in social case work is just as important. 
Every new step must be taken in relationship to what has gone before. 
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A definite, accurate ‘‘chart’’ must be built up that will ensure the very 
best service to the individual. If case work with families was only the 
supplying of material wants, the need for such careful recording would 
not be so necessary. But when the working through of the difficulty to 
a happy ending takes months and sometimes years, when so much 
depends upon human relationships and the building up of those intangible 
qualities that make the individual more capable of handling his own 
problems, then the need for knowing, without mistake, the steps taken 
every bit of the way, is so important and vital to the individual's welfare 
that no well-conducted social agency will carry on without records. 


HELPING THE INDIVIDUAL WORK THROUGH HIS PROBLEMS. 


The goal of social case work has been stated as the developing of the 
individual's capacities to cope with his own problems. By no means a 
simple task. ‘The difficulty lies in the fact that no one can list certain 
things to be done and say, “Here is your guide. Follow this, and you 
cannot make mistakes. The method tried in one case will not bring the 
same result if tried in exactly the same way in another case. Knowing 
just when to thrust responsibility on the individual, and when to hold 
back and let him take it easy; when to give encouragement and when to 
let him know that he is not making the effort of which he is capable; 
when to sympathize and when to hold back sympathy, this is the art of 
case work. It is not enough for a social worker to kave knowledge and 
methods, but her success as a case worker depends upon the skill with 
which she uses these in the interests of the individual. 


The dynamic relationship between the individual and the worker is 
the flesh and blood of social case work. And this relationship can be 
built up only on an understanding of, and a faith in, the individual in 
need, coupled with the worker's own philosophy of life. 


THE FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF SAINT JOHN 
METHODS AND WORKING RELATIONS. 


In common with many other centres, Saint John has been discussing the relative field of responsibility 
of the private family agency. Prior to the annual meeting on October 21st, this statement of working policy 
was adopted by the Board of the Family Welfare Association. 


1. The Association seeks primarily to examine thoroughly and to 
plan for meeting the whole social need of any family or individual seeking 
aid within the community. This may or may not mean that it will give 
actual relief to a case, or it may mean that it will find relief from other 
sources than its own funds. Its emphasis, however, is placed on the 
study and adoption of a plan for each case, and the provision of 
assurance of relief only as one of the lines of service in that case. 


2. Within its means and resources, the Association will endeavour 
to give whatever service is in its power, to any case, upon the request of 
the civic authorities, any church or any community organization, or any 
individual citizen. 


3. The Association, quite definitely will undertake to provide from 
its limited means, only for those needs of the individual case, or only for 


those types of cases or service, for which no relief or service can be given 
by other existing Municipal or private agencies. 
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4. 


Under the statutes and regulations of the Dominion or Provin- 


cial authorities and Municipal by-laws and regulation, public funds in 
the field of family need are made available primarily for: 


(a.) 
(b.) 


(c.) 
(d.) 


(e.) 


The provision of minimum food, fuel, clothing and shelter for 
direct relief to the unemployed only. 


A certain amount of relief work. 
Care in the Municipal home for the resident indigent. 


Free hospital, mental hospital, or sanatorium care for the 
resident indigent. 


Free clinical services, as arranged. 


Generally speaking, all the great range of human needs and problems 
associated with the necessity of any or all of these services, and all the 
needs of the human being, that are not comprised within those limits, 
must be met from the organized private effort of the community or left 
uncared for. To the limit of its funds and resources the Saint John 
Family Welfare Association will attempt to meet this gap. 


5. 


The type of service and of case, which must thus depend upon 


private effort and charity for attention or care will be seen to include 


largely: 
(a.) 


(b.) 


(c.) 


(d.) 


(e.) 


(f.) 


Temporary care for non-resident cases, until adjustments can 
be made for their return to their own communities, or until the 
case can be settled, with justice to all concerned. 

Provision of emergency care, at short notice, for families and 
individuals. 


Emergency and other types of short-term care for families or 
individuals, generally to a maximum period of relief for three 
months, when it is hoped that by such care, public relief or 
complete’ dependency, can be avoided. 


The family, deserted by either parent; non-support cases; or the 
family in which either parent is in care in hospital, sanatorium, 
mental institution, etc., and in which it appears that by super- 
vision and guidance and the assurance of some relief and 
assistance to the home, an otherwise safe and reasonably satis- 
factory home can be kept together. 


The family, in which either parent is serving a short-term in any 
municipal or provincial gaol, etc., where, again, it appears that 
by much help, a reasonably satisfactory home can be kept to- 
gether. 

Special service and assistance, in co-operation with churches, 
private organizations and citizens, to give care and aid to families 
and individuals, where every endeavour should be made to 
avoid the payment of public aid, in the hope of avoiding public 
relief at all, and of re-establishing the family or person. 

Special services for the assistance of aged or homeless women. 
The arrangement of medical, clinical, or nursing care, as needed; 
of admissions to hospital, sanatorium or similar institutions; and, in 
co-operation with all these services, the arrangement, within 
the community, of convalescent or similar care of a temporary 
nature for patients prior to or accompanying discharge from any 
one of these types of care. 
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(i.) Service to families and persons in need, in the problems of rent 
and other debt adjustments, and in the planning and managing 
of wage income in the home. 


(j.) Such services as may be requested for families or persons in 
receipt of Workmen's Compensation, military or other pensions 
or income, but in which supervision, or service in some special 
problem may be needed. 


(k.) The provision, as far as possible, of dentures, drugs and medical 
supplies, optical and surgical appliances where these are essential 
and cannot be otherwise provided. 


(1.) Help, advice, counsel and assistance, upon request or reference, 
in the adjustment and settlement of serious social problems, 
within the home, that threaten breakdown or collapse, for 
example, viciousness, drunkenness, immorality, continual 
bickering, mismanagement, inefficiency, etc. 

(m.) Occupational activities, such as the organization of the sewing 
centre and sewing classes, or organization and instruction in 
proper use of income in the buying and preparation of food, and 
in nutrition, for women in homes, with which the Association 
is dealing or with women from other families, and for whom such 
services may be requested by the municipal relief or other 
agencies, who have such families under their direct care. 


(n.) The development, in co-operation with the Churches, Service 
Clubs, women's organizations, etc., of some recreational activi- 
ties, for families and others, with idle time on their hands, 
especially in congested areas, where poor housing and lack of 
recreational facilities prevail. 


6. Nothing in this statement of the definite type of case, on which 
the Association concentrates will prevent the Association from conference 
and co-operation to the fullest extent with the Municipal Relief 
Authorities and the authorities of the Municipal Home Board on any 
case, on which they may desire to have the Association co-operate in any 
special way. 

7. All those services, which the Association seeks to give to the 
utmost of its means are essentially those, for which no provision is made 
from public funds under public statute or regulation, and therefore, the 
directors of the Association feel that they have no claim for financial 
support or direct assistance therein from public funds but must depend 
therefor, entirely upon the private philanthropy of the citizens of Saint 
John. 


THE ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND ‘THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
A reprint of Marguerite Thibert’s study in the International Labour Review. 


It will come as something of a shock to most readers to realize that 
women now constitute about one-third of the employed population of 
the world. The study traces the development of woman's industrial 
employment, discusses the violent attacks made on this as one of the 
causal factors in present unemployment, notes succinctly that “‘in fact, 
much of the work of production has always been in the hands of women, 
but in former times this work was unpaid’’, reviews fluctuations in various 
countries, and finally summarizes in a masterly way the arguments 
against “a nostrum which may be expected to produce more disastrous 
effects than beneficial ones.” 
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THE FEDERATION OF 
FRENCH CANADIAN 
CHARITIES, MontrREAL. 


Colonel H. L. de Martigny, 
Executive Secretary. 

The Federation of French Canadian Charities was organized less 
than a year ago. It includes sixteen agencies operating in different 
fields; representative of nearly every type of social services; serving 
chiefly the French Canadian population. 





THE FEDERATED SERVICES. 


In such an article as this, which attempts to present a picture of a 
comparatively new organization, it is advisable to give a short outline 
of each of the agencies of which it is composed. 


THE WOMEN'S SHELTER. 


Has its headquarters in a very populous locality. The house has been 
adapted from time to time to fill the increasing needs that have arisen as 
the result of the ‘depression’. Its doors are open day and night to 
women and children requiring shelter, and they are admitted without 
inquiry into their circumstances. To these needy ones, The Women's 
Shelter gives bed and board, and also the moral support which is often 
as necessary as the material support, on the principle that sick bodies 
so often mean sick souls. The need for the work of this agency in in- 
creasing alas, due to the prolonged unemployment conditions. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE AID OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


Has as its main objective, the arrangements for free summer holidays 
in the country, for crippled children who require just such treatment. In 
the case of these children who, for one reason or another, cannot leave 
the city, the Society helps to ameliorate their condition in other ways, 
according to each individual case. “‘Le Camp au Grillon’’, summer resort 
of the crippled children, situated on the St. Bernard Island had in its 
care in 1932, 116 boys and girls, who were given holidays of two and 
three weeks. The Grey Nuns, one of the oldest nursing communities 
of Canada, kindly supply the grounds and take responsibility of the 
management of the camp. 


GREEN LAKE CAMP IN THE LAURENTIANS. 


About forty adolescents who are preparing for college, are accom- 
modated for a nominal fee, or in some cases no fee at all. This project, 
concerning itself with the welfare of secondary school students, is said 
to be the first of its kind. A considerable number of these students 
are in poor health as the result of their hard work, and it is considered 
that without this rest in the mountains, they would fall easy victims 
to tuberculosis and pernicious anemia. 
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THE CAMPS DAVID AND PERRON. 


These camps are directed by the Bruchesi Institute and do pre- 
ventive work in connection with tuberculosis. There is accommodation 
for over 500 boys and girls predisposed to tuberculosis, either by their 
general constitution or because of the surroundings in which they live. 
They are given the benefit of a few weeks of open air life, with good 
food and medical care. Admission is on recommendation of the Social 
Service Department of the Bruchesi Institute. The gratifying results 
obtained through this agency are very encouraging and are much 
appreciated by the public health doctors of the city and the Province. 


THE “COLONIE JEANNE D’'ARC” AND THE “COLONIE DES GRAVES". 


These two agencies work along similar lines, one for boys and one 
for girls. The first agency has accommodation for two hundred indigent 
girls, who, in groups of one hundred spend three weeks in the country 
near the St. Lawrence. 

“The Colonie des Greves’ which is intended for boys, was able on 
account of greater accommodation available, to take in for holidays of 
three weeks last year 1971 boys of school age, chosen from the needy 
homes. Instructions were given in swimming, gymnasium and games. 
The improvement in the little fellows taken off the street and away from 
the bad atmosphere of the city has been remarkable. The camp is 
under the supervision of a member of Saint-Sulpice. 


“L’ASSISTANCE MATERNELLE”. 


With its buildings in the central part of the city, this is undoubtedly 
the most important of all the federated agencies and for that reason 
receives one third of the receipts from the public campaign. This 
agency is like a merciful Providence to the indigent expectant mother. 
It has helped in the past year thousands of cases. For the needy 
mothers, this agency provides medical care, before and after confine- 
ment; drugs; linen; layettes; clothing, and food according to needs. 

When a representative of this organization goes into a home, she 
creates a happy atmosphere around the mother, so that her delivery 
may be comfortable and her convalescence rapid. The expectant 
mothers are referred to the prenatal clinics and receive at the time of 
confinement, the care of a medical doctor, a trained nurse or “Maternal 
Aid Nurse’. (This Association is responsible for the formation of this 
last group). 

From a health teaching point of view, its services are very valuable, 
as the mothers are given health talks and are sent when necessary to the 
Consultation Clinics in the different districts. (another of the group of 
affiliated agencies). During the last year, 3,607 cases were registered 
and it is expected that the number will not be far from 5,000 this year. 


“L'ASSISTANCE PUBLIQUE”. 

This Home has been in existence for a long time and has accom- 
modation for sixty old people who are given the opportunity to live out 
their days in an atmosphere of peace and comfort which the Home affords. 
This is but one aspect of its activities. Situated in the lower end of the 
city, this agency is the ‘refectory of the poor’ and is open every day of 
the year. In 1932, 230,177 meals were given to needy people 
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THE FRENCH CANADIAN INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


This organization operates an establishment which employs seventy 
men, of which fifty-five are blind. They earn their living, and sometimes 
that of their families by the manufacture of brushes, brooms, mattresses, 
or by selling other articles. 


THE FEDERATION OF INFANT HYGIENE. 


Is a group of twenty-four consultation clinics in the different 
parishes, serving a population of 250,000, more than one quarter of the 
total population of the city of Montreal. These Consultation Clinics 
gave, in the last year, 124,234 free consultations classified as follows: 


1. Prenatal consultations, 
2. Baby consultations, 
3. Pre-school consultations. 


Talks are given on proper feeding; clothing; hygiene and prophy- 
laxy. Immunization against diphtheria and smallpox is administered 
free. 


The education of the mother and the care of the child are the major 
concern of this Federation and much excellent work is accomplished. 
This work is recognized as such, by the public health services. Seven 
public health nurses visit the homes. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


This organization is not duplicating the work of the French Canadian 
Institute for the Blind. The Institute finds work in mills and factories 
for blind people capable of learning a trade; it finds for others, work in 
private homes, where they are given proper training. In addition, 
small news stands or canteens are established in factories and office 
buildings and placed in charge of blind persons. 


The Institute also does active and efficient educational work which 
has as its object the prevention of blindness. Clinics have been 
established to this end, and glasses are supplied to many persons who 
cannot afford to pay for them. 


The Institute is also making an effort towards a complete registra- 
tion of the Blind. Since July 1930, there have been registered in 
Montreal alone, 752 cases of total blindness, of which 239 have been 
given help; 460 pairs of glasses have been distributed and work has been 
given to 51 blind persons amounting in actual cash to $2,230 per month 


THE IGNACE BOURGET HOME. 


This Day Shelter is open all the year round. A noon meal is given, 
and shelter is provided to about 250 homeless, aged, crippled, or sick per- 
sons. In 1932, the total of days’ shelter was 115,312. 


THE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL PATRONAGE. 


In this Institution, homeless apprentices are given room, board and 
are encouraged in habits of good living. They are taught trades, and 
work is provided where possible. Of the 146 boys accommodated in 
1932, the Home has placed 110 in the city and 25 in rural communities. 
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THE HOME OF NOTRE DAME DE LA MERCI. 


This is a home where 210 homeless old people find a real home and 
all the necessary care. 


“LE SECOURS AUX CHOMEUSES”. 


This Home has accommodation for twenty-eight unemployed young 
women. Shelter is provided for sales girls, office clerks, school teachers 
and nurses who are without work and without homes. Last year work 
was found for 480 of these girls, and many other services rendered. 


THE NATIONAL FRENCH UNION. 


This comfortable Home has accommodation for fifty persons, men 
or women. The Union provides food, fuel, clothing and medicines to 
the needy of French nationality. Funeral expenses are paid and help 
is given in securing employment for the protegés of the Union. Through 
a co-operative arrangement, the Meurling Refuge and the Municipal 
Assistance refer persons for shelter to the Union. 


ITS “EXTRA PAROCHIAL” CHARACTER. 


The Federated Agencies have been styled “extra parochial” in 
order to differentiate between those organizations whose activities are 
confined within the boundaries of one parish and whose appeals, as a rule, 
do not extend beyond that limited field. Numerous and flourishing, 
such parochial societies belong particularly to French-Canadian Catholic 
groups and constitute one of their most important moral treasures. 


Evidently, however, the chain of necessary social organizations 
cannot be complete within every parochial jurisdiction, on account of 
the lack of number, personnel, and money. Hence, the necessity for 
other institutions operating throughout the whole metropolitan juris- 
diction which comprises more than one hundred parishes. 

Separate appeals to the generosity of public charity by everyone 
of those services would result in wearying or confusing that public. It 
is the very urgency and extent of their several needs, and the desire not 
to multiply public drives for subscriptions that has given birth to the 
Federation scheme. 

There is even more to the idea. Organized under the very distin- 
guished patronage of the Archbishop-Coadjutor of Montreal, numbering 
in its ranks well-known and universally respected citizens, governed by 
well-defined statutes, the Federation constitutes a guarantee that the 
charities appealing to public generosity are deserving of support, and 
that the contributions will be put to good use. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The following is a brief analysis of the statutes that govern the 
Federation. 

The corporation consists of individuals, societies and honourary 
members. With the Council's consent, every one subscribing at least 
ten dollars may become a member. 

Any group, society or corporation, may become a member, in which 
case it is represented by two delegates, one of whom must be a member 
of its Board of Directors. 
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Nine honourary members are appointed by His Excellency the 
Archbishop or his representative from the French-Canadian clergy. 
Besides such honourary members, the Council of the Federation may 
confer a similar title on prominent benefactors of public charity. 


The management is in the hands of an Administrative Council of 
twenty-five members. One member is appointed by His Excellency the 
Archbishop of Montreal, and the twenty-four others are elected at the 
annual meeting or at a special meeting. Every year, the members with- 
draw by groups of eight at a time, determined by lot, but those retiring 
may be re-elected. 


As the working unit of the Federation, a Board of the Council is 
appointed comprising a President, one or more Vice-Presidents and an 
Honourary Treasurer. After their election by the members of the 
Council at its annual or a special meeting, those titular heads appoint 
an Executive Director who becomes ex-officio member of all committees 
of the Federation, of which he is also Secretary. Accountable to the 
Administrative Council, he fulfils the ordinary duties of a secretary- 
ship, helps the Honourary Treasurer, verifies the accounts, initials all 
cheques and is properly bonded. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


This Board consists of sixty members who are elected in the same 
manner as the members of the Administrative Council and thirty of 
whom represent the individual members; fifteen are chosen among the 
French-Canadian parish priests of the Archdiocese of Montreal and the 
other fifteen represent the federated institutions. One-third withdraw 
by lot each year, but those retiring may be re-elected. 


This Board has the right to examine the finances, make to Council 
useful recommendations as to the proper functioning of the Federation 
and the appointment of auditors. 


The Trustees meet at least twice a year. The President of the 
Federation is ipso facto the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


COMMITTEES. 


To ensure efficiency in management, permanent committees are 
appointed; an Executive Committee, which is a sub-committee of the 
Administrative Council; a Finance and Budget Committee; a Publicity 
Committee, and any other committee which is found to be advisable. 
These are appointed every year by the Administrative Council. 


In the Executive Committee, comprising seven members, are vested 
all functions ordinarily devolving on managing bodies, except the power 
to issue bonds, to put liens or mortgages on the real estate of the 
corporation, to appoint the Board and to negogiate loans. 


Its decisions, entered in the minutes, are submitted to the next 
meeting of the Administrative Council. 


The Finance and Budget Committee comprises seven members 
together with the President of the Administrative Council and the 
Executive Director. It is empowered to study and settle all questions 
relating to the allotment, increase and decrease of budgets, including 
all instalments to be paid to the Charities according to such allotment. 
Its decisions are subject to the Administrative Council's approval. It 
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requests periodical and annual reports from all charities that share in 
the corporations budget. 


The Publicity Committee, comprising five members, advise the 
Corporation on all questions within its jurisdiction. 


A Nominating Committee is empowered to suggest candidates for 
the organization, members of the Board, members of the Corporation 
trustees and administrators and the membership of committees. Its 
existence is made known to all members of the Corporation who are then 
in a position to send in their suggestions. 


DIVISION OF LABOUR. 
The work is divided into four main sections: Finance, Charity, 
Social Action, Hygiene. . : 


THE FINANCE SECTION. 


Has jurisdiction over all questions relating to the financial transact- 
ions of the Corporation. 


It comprises three services, each of which is in charge of a sub- 
committee whose members are appointed by the Administrative Council 
from the general membership. 


1. A Field Service, to which is entrusted all canvassing for sub- 
scriptions and the necessary publicity and propaganda. 


2. An Accounting Service entrusted with the bookkeeping of the 
Corporation and of every institution designated by the Administrative 
Council and which, at least once a year, makes an inventory of the 
Corporation's assets and other property entrusted to its care; sees to it 
that the Corporation's buildings are sufficiently insured. At least twice 
a year the expert accountant audits the books and submits a financial 
report to the Executive officers and trustees. 


3. A Purchasing Service, entrusted with the purchase of all supplies. 


CHARITY SECTION. 


_This section comprises all the Corporation's charitable activities. 
It is divided into sub-sections to which there corresponds a sub- 
committee whose members are appointed by the Administrative Council 


These sub-sections comprise: Public Assistance; Child Welfare: 
Relief to the Unemployed; Maternal Assistance; Old Age Refuge; The 
Employment Bureau; Men's Hospitals, and any other sub-committee 
which, in the opinion of the Administrative Council, comes within the 
scope of the Corporation. 


SOCIAL ACTION SECTION. 


This section comprises all the Corporation's educational and re- 
creational activities. It is divided into sub-sections, to which there 
corresponds a sub-committee whose members are appointed by the 
Administrative Council. Those sub-sections are concerned with: Youn 
Women’s Associations; Women’s Shelters; Boy's Clubs: Girl's Clube. 
Summer Camps. Any other sub-committee may be arranged by the 
Administrative Committee. 
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HYGIENE SECTION. 


This section is made up of the various institutions and charities as 
well as the Corporation's own activities which have as their object the 
care of the sick and the prevention of disease. 


It seeks to establish a sanitary and hygienic program and to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the institutions and societies belonging to this 
section. 


The internal management of such institutions and societies is left 
to each one of them to the fullest possible extent unless such manage- 
ment is incompatible with the general scheme provided by the Com- 
mittee of this Section. 


The other sections of the Constitution deal especially with the 
internal management. 


From the preceding analysis it may be gathered that the Federation 
is built upon lines that are at once solid and elastic, and that all pre- 
cautions have been taken, as already said, to ensure that the proceeds 
of charity shall be judiciously used; that not one cent shall be diverted 
from its purpose, and that a greater stimulus shall be given to the moral 
and material advancement of the Federated Organizations. 


In 1933, the drive secured $182,000.00 and surpassed its objective. 
What a splendid result, even unexpected for a first attempt made under 
unfavourable circumstances! In fact, the appeal followed closely on 
other campaigns that had already been conducted throughout the city 
by institutions not affiliated with the Federation and in every parish, by 
local charities. 


It must be noted that the organization of the drive was well adapted 
to the social structure of the national element which it was particularly 
intended to reach. The appeal was launched on the first of April by the 
President who was well supported by a staff remarkable for the quality 
of its members but more especially for their enthusiasm and good will. 


At many strategical points in this war against poverty and sickness, 
were posted ex-army officers. Brigadier General Panet, president of the 
drive was ably seconded by two Vice-Presidents, one a man and _ the 
other a woman: the women took an active part in the campaign. 


No special mention is made of the ultra-parochial organizations or 
committees who arranged for the special lists, the employees, the 
publicity, etc. In a campaign of this nature, such committees are 
essential. But mention must be made of the twelve parochial districts 
headed by two presidents, a man and a woman, to direct the leaders of 
the parochial sections. 


Every single parish was equipped with one or more teams of at least 
ten members, aggregating more than 3,000 voluntary workers, of whom 
1,853 were women. 

There were 17,292 individual subscriptions filed, besides the lists of 
employees which contained over 14,567 names, aggregating at least 
31,859 donors, as well as some hundred thousand children in the schools 
of the Catholic School Commission. They it was who gave the largest 
collective contribution, namely $5,700.00. There were received many 
gifts of less than ten cents and in the schools more than one child gave 
only one cent. 
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These figures give some idea of the wide field covered by the organ- 
ization and yet the whole functioned with an admirable efficiency. 


The part played by the Parochial Committees is an outstanding 
feature of such a campaign since, for obvious reasons, it does not exist in 
non-catholic organizations. 


As the result of this co-operative effort there was evolved a new 
grouping of charitable organizations on the co-operative basis and 
voluntary efforts were mobilized for community service. It augers well 
for the years to come. 


SASKATCHEWAN'S THIRD YEAR. 


The Relief Commission was formed on the 18th day of August, 1931, to 
deal with what was then known as the ‘National Emergency’. which 
arose from drought conditions which had existed, even at that time, for 
a period of three years, in ninety-three (93) municipalities and local 
improvement districts in this Province. During the year ending August 
31st, 1932, this organization was compelled to give relief to approxi- 
mately 60,000 families throughout an area aggregating 105,000 square 
miles, and which included 241 municipalities and local improvement 
districts and a large area in the North, to which had migrated some 
3,000 families from the southern portion of the Province, and which 
families had trekked, in most cases, in wagonloads and who were 
penniless. 


During this period the Commission expended, on account of general, 
direct relief, and seeding operations, the total sum of $17,943,714.14; of 
this amount there was contributed by the Federal Government, as a direct 
gift to the Province, $9,873,524.43, the balance being supplied by the 
Provincial Government; however, the fact must not be lost sight of— 
that during this period the Federal Government, through the Provincial 
Treasurer of the Province of Saskatchewan, on the security of Treasury 
Bills of that Province, financed the total programme, in an amount 
aggregating $17,943,714. 


In eleven months of the year ending on August 3lst, 1933, the 
Commission assisted farmers in 123 municipalities and local improve- 
ment districts, with a total expenditure of $3,047,377.00; of this amount 
the Dominion Government's share aggregated $645,970.30, and the 
balance was supplied by the Province of Saskatchewan; but again, during 
this period, it was necessary for the Commission to secure, from the 
Federal Government, through the Province of Saskatchewan, on the 
security of Treasury Bills of the latter, a sum aggregating a very 
substantial amount. 


There was a marked improvement in the conditions of Saskatchewan 
farmers during the year just closed. This was, of course, due to the fact 
that while there was still an area aggregating 123 municipalities in which 
the crop was practically a failure, there was, in the larger portion of that 
area, a crop of feed and fodder, and with the betterment in the crops 
in other localities it was possible to reduce the relief programme to a 
marked degree. 
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In June of the year 1933, with the prospect at that time of an 
average crop, well distributed, it was confidently expected that the 
Commission would be enabled to withdraw from the distribution of relief 
entirely, or at least restrict its field of operations to the care of the 
Northern areas, where there was the problem of constantly increasing 
migration from the drought areas in the South to the new and unculti- 
vated lands in the North. 


In the early part of July, however, the crops in the southern half of 
the Province were attacked by extreme drought combined with an 
infestation of grasshoppers, which has spread until it is now reported as 
covering approximately 12,000,000 acres. The combination of these 
two evils served to destroy the crop in a very large number of munici- 
palities and, in other words, to reduce it to such an extent that it will not 
provide sustenance for the animals and seed for the coming year, while 
the amount available for marketing purposes has been reduced to a 
negligible quantity. The situation became so grave in the early part of 
this month that the Provincial Government ordered a survey made by 
officers of the Relief Commission and of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs of the Saskatchewan Government; as a result of these surveys, 
and a preliminary survey made by the Commission, the following condi- 
tion is now apparent in the Province: 


Approximately 150 municipalities have suffered a total, or partial, 
crop loss, due to drought and insect infestation. 

The wheat yield over this entire area will be slightly in excess of the 
1934 seed requirements. The coarse grains are a total loss generally; 
the yield will be approximately 25% of the winter feeding requirements. 

The roughage, or fodder crop, will supply approximately 50% of 
winter feeding requirements. 

Vast areas have been entirely stripped of all forms of vegetation, 
principally due to the grasshopper infestation. 


A final survey has been completed in 119 rural municipalities and 
local improvement districts, and a perusal of the financial statements 
of these municipalities clearly indicates that fifty-eight (58) of them will 
be totally unable to finance any portion of a relief programme. These 
are designated as Area “A”. 

Some 62 municipalities could be called upon to become responsible 
for 33-1-3% of the relief costs. These are designated as Area ““B”. 


The survey to date reveals that some 24,668 resident farmers in the 
119 municipalities and local improvement districts surveyed, will require 
assistance during the next twelve months. In addition to these, there 
are approximately 5,000 settlers who moved from the drought areas and 
who are now attempting to re-establish themselves in the extreme 
northern part of the Province, thus making a total of approximately 
29,668 families to be cared for. 


The situation today is that relief distribution will be necessary to 
approximately 14,000 families situated in an area which has suffered a 
complete crop loss for five consecutive years and to 10,720 families in an 
area which has suffered a total crop loss for four consecutive years. 


During the year ending August 31st, 1933, 37% of the total expendi- 
ture of the Commission was devoted to financing the operations of the 
farmers; in other words this Commission , while a great humanitarian 
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scheme for the relief of the distressed, has also been one of the largest 
financial corporations in Western Canada, operating as a rural credits 
organization. 

This Commission supplied, on its own credit, $800,000.00 worth of 
binder twine and binder repairs, on a straight obligation of the individual 
to repay same, and at the present time in excess of $700,000.00 of this 
amount has been repaid to the Commission and it has in its possession 
cash and post-dated cheques to a further amount of $20,000.00. 


This shows that even under the worst conditions it is possible to 
make advances to the farmers of Saskatchewan on the security of their 
crops with reasonable hope of repayment. 


INDUSTRY 
A CENTURY OF FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


(Sir Malcolm Delevingne contributes an excellent article on 
“Civilizing the Factory’ to the London Times, on the occasion 
of the Centenary of the first British Factory Act. We reprint 
this article herewith.) ; 


On August 29, 1833, the Royal Assent was given to the fourth of 
the long series of British Factory Acts. By section 17 the King was 
empowered to appoint under his sign manual four inspectors of factories 
who were to ‘‘carry into effect the powers, authorities, and provisions” 
of the Act. Section 17 was probably the most important step in the 
history of industrial legislation. The 1833 Act laid the foundation of 
the inspection system well and truly on lines which have undergone no 
serious modification. 

In the growth of the inspectorate from the small beginnings in 1833 
to the highly developed organization of 1933, two periods of not quite 
equal length may be distinguished. The first period, of 60 years or so, 
was the ‘pioneering’ period, in which the ground was being occupied 
by successive extensions until, by 1878 when a great consolidating and 
amending Act was passed, the whole manufacturing field had been 
brought under control. These extensions, and the growth of the manu- 
facturing industries, enormously increased the range and volume of the 
inspectors duties. After the inquiry by the Royal Commission of 1875 
the staff was organized on its present basis, the country being divided 
into districts (38 at that period) under a district inspector, assisted in the 
heavier districts by a junior inspector; the districts, again, being grouped 
into five divisions, each under the charge of a superintending inspector; 
and the whole staff being placed under the direction of a chief inspector 
with his headquarters at the Home Office. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PERIOD. 


The second period, which may be designated the period of scientific 
administration, began about the nineties. Under the impetus given to 
factory administration by Mr. Asquith when Home Secretary, the Home 
Office began to take a much more active and direct interest in factory 
questions. With this period the name of Sir Arthur Whitelegge, who 
was chief inspector from 1896 to 1917, will always be connected. It 
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DELINQUENCY AND 
RELATED SERVICES 





THE JUVENILE COURT IN CRIME 
PREVENTION. 


Judge H. S. Mott, Judge of the Toronto Juvenile 
and Family Court. 
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The Administration of Justice has been and is a gradual evolving 
of the human in his desire to give every person his just due. From 
the distant time of trial by ordeal up to the present, man has been 
endeavouring to perfect this effort, until today we have our various 
systems of Courts with all their appurtenances. 


The Juvenile and Family Court takes its place as one of the latest 
in this evolution and one created especially to serve a particular field. 


The Juvenile Delinquents’ Act of 1908 and revised in 1929 was a 
special effort to meet the need of a child. But as all Statutes dealing 
with crime are the prerogative of the Dominion Legislature, hence the 
Juvenile Delinquents’ Act is a Dominion or Federal Act; and as the 
creation of courts is a Provincial duty, the creation of a Juvenile Court 
is in the hands of the Attorney General of the Province and the 
Province of Ontario passed its Juvenile Courts’ Act in 1916. This 
Court implements the Juvenile Delinquents’ Act as well as other Acts 
specially given to it. 


One naturally then asks what special provisions are in this Act, 
May I mention the following : 


(a) The. proceedings of the Juvenile Court shall be without publi- 
city. This, as you see, protects the name of the child, and also prevents 
other children from being influenced by the challenge or the temptation 
that the report of such hearings would present to them. 


(b) No child is charged with any crime. He is not a criminal, 
but rather is called a delinquent—one who side-steps the beaten road. 


(c) The Court is primarily considered to be remedial rather than 
punitive, being the action of a wise judicious parent, viewing the child 
as needing guidance and direction. 

(d) It has the right to try those adults, whether parents or not, 


who contribute to the delinquency of children and, if proven guilty, 
to punish by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


(e) These Courts were the first to have probation officers, those 
who éndeavour to assist the home in the care of the child and can 
bring to their assistance such aids as will help. 


TORONTO 


In 1929, the Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney General, extended the 
Jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court to allow it to deal with family matters, 
believing that the home should have the same peculiar and particular 
protection as the child. 
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There should be two hearings of every trial for a serious case in 
the Juvenile Court; the first to determine whether the child committed 
the delinquency or not, and here the laws of evidence and the proper 
procedure of every trial obtains, and then secondly where the Sciences, 
medical, psychological, psychiatric and sociological, should render special 
assistance. It is the duty of this hearing to determine why the child 
has done wrong and to present a constructive treatment. In our Court 
we have our own Psychiatrist, assisted by a representative of the 
Psychology Department of the University of Toronto, also a repre- 
sentative of the Medical Officer of Health, who makes a complete physical 
examination. We have the services of the several hospitals, and also 
the assistance of the Big Brother Movement, the Big Sister Association 
and the other various Social Agencies of our City. 

With the above help one can readily see that the causes of the 
individual delinquencies can be reasonably determined and a plan of 
treatment prescribed. 


THE PERPLEXING CHILD. 

The peculiarity of children’s conduct is always surprising. Why 
should a child leave a comfortable home and brave the troubles of an 
empty stomach, a night’s lodging without bed or shelter and live thus 
for days or why should he take things of no particular value to him 
and throw them away or hide them in the very house from which he has 
taken them, or why should a child exhibit temper tantrums or other 
anti-social acts? These problems are the particular field of the Psy- 
chiatric Clinic. When a child is found responsible for a delinquency, 
he is placed in our Observation Home where he is under the observation 
of a competent superintendent. He is also carefully examined by the 
Medical Doctor and the Psychiatrist and a careful social study is made, 
including reports from the home, school and any other persons having 
had any particular contact. After these reports have been collected, a 
clinic is held, composed of doctor, psychiatrist, superintendent of the 
Home, teacher and social workers, such as_ probation officer, Big 
Brother, Big Sister, representative from the Protestant Children’s Home, 
the Children’s Aid Society or any other Agency that has had any contact 
with the child or who might be expected to assist. 

The Clinic carefully consider all the information thus submitted. 
They seek to determine the causes, immediate, and remote, and then 
formulate a plan of treatment to assist the child and its home to overcome 
the delinquency. 

One very pieasant feature of our Court is the many people who 
come of their own free will to get assistance; the parents with problem 
children or with their own peculiar difficulties, those having difficulties 
with their neighbors or neighbors children and many other problems 
that present themselves in our social relations. Many do not wait for 
some Court action to develop but come in the earlier stages when delin- 
quencies are more easily determined and remedies are more readily 
applied. The Court offers this same careful study of any child to its 
parent. They do not have to wait until the child has committed a 
delinquency. 

Last year 1,483 children and 1,517 adults were tried in the Court 
but nearly 10,000 persons came to the Court to be interviewed and to 
receive help without any Court action. 

The Court is very anxious to serve thus any parent or any person 
having any problem that lies within its jurisdiction. 
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LEISURE TIME AND 
EDUCATIVE ACTIVITIES 





STRENGTHENING FAMILY TIES 
THROUGH RECREATION. 


Eric Muncaster. 
Secretary, Leisure Time and Educative Activities Division. 


Civilization’s oldest and most effective method of grouping indivi- 
duals is the family. The saying that “blood is thicker than water’ has 
been true since patriarchal times. The tribe was frequently a closely- 
knitted collection of blood relatives banded together for common 
interests and working together for peaceful or warlike purposes, and 
admission of outsiders or strangers was carefully guarded, for every 
foreigner was a foe until he proved himself otherwise. 

One of the prime essentials in those early days was that families 
should “‘stick together."’ To do otherwise meant that they would perish, 
and with them all the arts and crafts that they had developed. 


All through the course of history the family has been the chief unit 
making for stability and continuity. The transmission of skills from 
father to son and from mother to daughter became a tradition, and a 
worthy one. The period of the Guilds was perhaps the most notable 
example of “hereditary craftsmanship’ which history has seen. People 
engaged in similar types of work even formed little communities within 
larger communities, and not infrequently intermarried, so that the family 
influence was present then to supplement the common interest of occupa- 
tion. People lived together, worked together, played together—by 
families. 

The Industrial Revolution and the substitution of machine minding 
for hand work, continued with increased intensity to and through our 
own times and spreading over the whole world from Europe where they 
originated, have brought no greater changes than those in connection 
with the home and the family. The home has lost much of its status, 
which it held even as recently as in pioneer days on the North American 
continent, as the centre of industrial, social and recreational life. 


The family, because of the supplying of many of its needs by 
machine-made products, has ceased to be a self-contained, self-dependent 
unit. Skills formerly acquired within the home which were fundamental 
to existence have ceased to be necessary from that standpoint. The 
common interests which formerly held households together have largely 
disappeared, and the family, instead of continuing as a unit, has become 
a collection of individuals each of whom goes his or her own way for the 
most part. 

With commercialized amusements making a special bid in times 
of what used to be called ‘normality’ to win the attendance of an ever- 
increasing throng of entertainment-seekers, the state into which homes 
were drifting was largely allowed to go unobserved. Little or nothing 
was done to introduce into them some profitable and enjoyable methods 
for the employment of leisure which was all the time becoming more 
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extensive because of the introduction of labor-saving devices into the 
home itself. 


INDIVIDUAL INADEQUACY. 


The depression in business has served to bring to light the special 
need for instant attention to the problem. Social workers everywhere 
have come to realize the pathetic insufficiency of thousands of individuals 
who, whatever the reason, are simply not equipped with resources within 
themselves to spend the idle hours away from their normal occupation. 
Accustomed to rely on the efforts of others for their entertainment and 
amusement, these individuals have not known what to do with them- 
selves. For the social worker the problem at once becomes far more 
than one of investigation leading to the provision of food, fuel, clothes 
and shelter; it becomes, all too often, concerned with social relationships 
—a despairing husband, a nagging wife and unhappy children furnishing 
the component elements. 


The best that the social worker can do in the way of verbal encourage- 
ment is bound to be ineffective. To offer such people words only when 
their whole being is demanding something to do is another example of 
giving stones for bread. It is high time that our Canadian communities 
awoke to the fact that in the interests of public morale this problem must 
be faced as a matter of public responsibility. 


Fortunately the new interpretation of recreation as including not 
merely play facilities and opportunities but also occupational instruction 
and activities offers some hope. Of course it is not claimed for recrea- 
tion in this new sense that it will ever be a complete substitute for work 
and the opportunity to make a decent living, but it has already been 
demonstrated in Great Britain, the United States and in lesser degree 
in Canada that it can make an enormous contribution towards strength- 
ening family ties. It has already produced on the economic side con- 
siderable assistance for families struggling against unemployment. 
Through concentration on some particular activities it has even led to 
complete employment in new spheres for those who have taken them up. 


The problem resolves itself into a reversal of the tendency to rely 
on commercialized entertainment features, many of which cater to less 
worthy interests which have little of permanent value to commend them, 
and becomes one of substituting self-reliant activities and skills for the 
participants. One of the chief reasons for inability to make profitable 
and enjoyable use of leisure or idle time is that opportunities to learn 
how to do so have been lacking. 


If families are to play together and to carry out useful occupational 
projects together they must be given the chance to learn. If this means 
“turning back the hands of the clock,” the re-discovery of the virtues of 
home hobbies and entertainments of other years, that is all to the good. 
Instructors among those of the old school are still with us. In our 
country there are many who came from beyond the seas bringing with 
them simpler and less sophisticated methods of self-activity in the way 
of entertainment which make for their happiness. 


THE STARTING POINT. 


How can the work be started? Clearly the instruction cannot be 
given inside the home in the first instance. There must be created a 
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public opinion in support of the move. The initiative may be taken in 
a variety of ways; it may come from a far-sighted School Board or 
Community Welfare Agency; it may arise among the men of a Com- 
munity Gardening League or Vacant Lots Garden Club; it may have its 
origin among the women of a sewing group. It may start in a parish or 
in connection with a suburban church. 

Where shall the instruction be given’? ~The lighted school house’ 
has been the answer in hundreds of cases in the United States. 
Premises not required for evening use have been made available. 
Industrial firms with recreation halls have been generous in lending 
them. Church halls have been used. In Great Britain and the United 
States special buildings have been erected ens for community wide 
recreation, both previous to and during th i¢ depression. Some of those 
in the United States have been intended to’ be self-supporting along lines 
which have mostly been commercialized hitherto in Canada (pool tables 
and bowling alleys). In Great Britain a large element of self-support 
has been encouraged. 

What shall the programme be? One evening a week should be 
reserved for family gatherings of a social type, in which square and 
country dances and old-fashioned games furnish a large part of the 
programme. There is no reason why other entertainment features such 
as vocal and instrumental solos or special solo dances should not be 
included. The aim should be to get everybody participating, and it 
has been found that grand-parents, middle-aged and young people will 
greatly enjoy playing together. A community orchestra can generally 
be found to give volunteer services. (If the word ‘dance’ proves a stumb- 
ling block when used to describe the folk dances, there is no reason why 
they should not be called “musical games.’’) 

On the more practical side handicrafts, carpentry, wood carving, 
metal work, discussion groups and the like may be organized for the 
men, with whom, of course, young men should be included. For the 
boys more emphasis will need to be laid on sports of active type, but they 
too greatly enjoy handicrafts of various kinds. For the girls, the pro- 
grammes of the Girl Guides and Canadian Girls in Training may be 
adapted to suit conditions. Fancy sewing, knitting, basketry, weaving 
and similar activities will help to make up a programme from which one 
or two active sports should not be omitted. A similar programme may be 
worked out for the women. 

The general activities of the Rosemount Community Centre des- 
scribed in-the issue of this magazine for July, 1933, will serve as a guide. 
Music has played a large part in the success of similar institutions every- 
where. 

It is through playing together, singing together, working together 
with a common aim that the old skills become re-established. When 
whole families participate not only is community spirit immeasurably 
strengthened and revived, but the individual families participating are 
drawn together. Skills acquired are taken back to the home. A new 
interest in life is obtained and retained. Volunteer leaders are developed 
whose work reaches out far beyond the Centre itself. The minimum of 
professional leadership which is necessary becomes an exceedingly cheap 
but profitable investment. 

May the Rosemount experiment be repeated in all parts of Canada 
during the coming winter. It may prove the key to a new life for 
thousands of our fellow-citizens. 
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| PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES 






SOCIAL ASSISTANCE IN THE 
METROPOLIS OF CANADA 


Albert Chevalier, 


Superintendent, Division of Municipal Assistance Department 
of Health of the City of Montreal. 


In the City of Montreal—the Metropolitan City 
of Canada—there is no civic Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, comparable to what is understood by such a 
term in most other Canadian cities. 


There exists however a “Municipal Assis- 
tance Department, whose functions parallel 
those of such civic departments, elsewhere. 


This department came into existence in 
1905, and has been under the direction of the 
present superintendent since its inception. Pre- 
vious to that year, no civic organization, of 
any such nature, existed. 

The commitment to special care of neglect- 
ed and dependent children, of juvenile delin- 

an quents and insane persons, and of persons 
suffering from chronic diseases, etc., was arranged only through the 
Recorder's Court. In 1905, this devision of the civic service took over 
these duties but it was not until 1907 that the branch was designated by 
the name of “Municipal Assistance.” 


Public Welfare work has always been left largely in the hands of the 
private charities in Montreal, because of the difficulties involved in 
handling it otherwise owing to the numerous nationalities, creeds, etc., 
which comprise the population of the largest city of the Dominion. The 
differing modes of life and varying needs of these different groups make 
it very difficult for the Public Authorities to meet them by any uniform 
plan, and experience has taught us that better results have generally 
been obtained by the work of a wide range of private charities. In fact, 
the city of Montreal has been said to be “pretty near covered with 
charitable institutions’; it possesses the greatest number of any munici- 
pality in Canada numbering nearly three hundred in all. Most of these 
charitable institutions have been founded and are maintained by Reli- 
gious organizations, assisted by the ratepayers’ generosity and subsidized 
by the Public Authorities. 


DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS. 


Briefly, the functions and responsibilities of the Municipal Assistance 

Department are as follows:— 

(a) The control of the admittance of indigent insane; idiots; 
imbeciles; epileptic and backward children to the proper institu- 
tions, the cost being borne in equal parts by the Municipality and 
the Province. 
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(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
(k) 


(I) 


(m) 


(n) 


The placing of neglected and dependent children in Industrial 
Schools, also at equal cost to the City and the Province. This 
division of the work is carried on in conjunction with the Juvenile 
Court, since this Department controls, from the point of view of 
maintenance payments all the young delinquents placed in the 
Reformatory Schools, where they are detained at the cost of the 
City and of the Province. The Juvenile Court and building are 
the property of the City, but the judge and the employees in charge 
are appointed by and remunerated through the Province, the City 
contributing to the cost and maintenance of said Court and 
Detention Home. 


The hospitalization of persons suffering from chronic diseases, 
tuberculosis, etc., is also arranged through this Municipal Assistance 
Department, at the cost of the City, in hospitals under contract 
with the municipality. 

Responsibility for the repatriation of non-residents who 
become a public charge. 

The deportation to their own countries of undesirable immi- 
grants, as provided under the immigration laws of the Dominion. 


The burial of indigents and of unclaimed bodies at the Morgue. 
City Peddlers’ permits, in compliance with the City by-laws. 


Requests for assistance of every kind, which are then referred 
to the proper private charitable organizations, according to the creed 
and nationality of the applicants. 


Investigation of all cases of prisoners who are remanded by the 
Courts for mental examination. 


The distribution of all subsidies to various charitable organiza- 
tions and of other similar grants allowed by the City. 


The registration of all charitable institutions and of persons 
authorized to solicit gifts or alms on behalf of said institutions; 
authorization to hold tag-days; the annual compilations of the 
activities, (financial and otherwise) of all charitable institutions 
registered with the City as aforesaid, and who are obliged to submit 
an annual detailed report according to schedules, forwarded to 
them to that effect by the City. It is on the basis of these reports 
that the statistics of charitable work, done in the City of Montreal, 
are published by the Statistical Department of the Province of 
Quebec. ‘ 


The administration of all pensions and annuities voted by the 
city to pensioned employees, or granted under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 


This department has also under its management the Municipal 
Meurling Refuge for men without shelter. It is the only municipal 
establishment of this kind, in the Dominion of Canada. Here 708 
men can be received daily and given proper attention free of charge, 
including medical care, shower, fumigation, meals, sleeping accom- 
modation and laundry. (The January issue will describe it further). 


The heaviest part of the work of this Department is the enforce- 
ment of the Quebec Public Charities Act by which the City and the 
province contribute each, one third (1-3) of the cost of maintenance 
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of indigents in any charitable institution of the province, which has 
been recognized under the said Act by the province. 


The provincial statute in fact, owes its origin to the initiative of the 
City of Montreal, its underlying principles being appropriated by the 
Provincial Government. In fact, in 1905 the Provincial Legislature, at 
the request of the Municipal Assistance branch authorized the City of 
Montreal to impose a tax on all persons frequenting places of amusement; 
this tax commonly hnown as the “‘cent of the Poor’ has, as its true name, 
the: “Cent for the Hospitals and the Charitable Institutions.” Some 
years later the province appropriated the idea, and, in the fall of the 
year 1920, the provincial government passed the Quebec Public 
Charities Act to be put in force on the first of January 1921, but said law 
did not come into effect until the first of September 1921. 


During the years 1915-1921, these taxes provided the City of Mont- 
real with the means of paying $1.50 per day to the general hospitals, 
as per contracts signed between these institutions and the City for the 
hospitalization of each indigent patient, with his legal domicile established 
in the Municipality. 

Beginning from the first of September 1921 the tax called the ‘Cent 
of the Poor’ disappeared, to be replaced by the “Amusement Tax,” the 
proceeds of which are applied to meet the grants allowed under the 
Quebec Public Charities Act, which provides that all charitable institu- 
tions complying with said law are indemnified at the rate of so much 
per day, according to schedules varying with their respective categories. 
The municipalities, the provincial government and the institutions 
themselves assume in even thirds the payment of the maintenance 
expenses of indigent patients, according to the rates of maintenance 
recognized in schedules to the Act for agencies of various types. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE RECORD. 


In the machinery provided for the execution of the multiple func- 
tions of the Department a vital part is the “Social Service Record’’ which 
constitutes a very large record-keeping outfit. This index contains a 
record card for each individual who has received city relief in any shape 
or form or has been relieved by any charitable institution since the 
foundation of the Municipal Assistance; the divers occasions on which 
said individuals have been relieved are registered in detail on the same 
card, thus constituting a regular record through which an immediate 
check-up can be made of all entries or particulars of the individuals 
concerned. 


This Social Service Record comprises not only a very efficient means 
of a ‘check-up’, as well as a protection, not only for the city of Montreal 
but also for the interested charitable institutions; preventing the unjust 
multiplication of relief to the same persons; an exploitation which ceases 
of itself when the existence of such a service is known. 


As soon as demands for relief are received and classified at the 
Municipal Assistance Department, they are referred to the Social Service 
Record department; the entries already made are checked up so as to 
trace back any relief given in the past. It often happens that the same 
person will make two requests, varying the nature of the same and, at 
different, but close dates. In such cases an investigation and a visit to 
the domicile will be sufficient, this procedure and check-up avoiding a 
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considerable loss of time in making the investigations. The usefulness 
of the Social Service Record Department has been fully and convincingly 
demonstrated time and again since its inception. 


Although the Municipal Assistance Department supervises entirely 
the administration of all contributions to the maintenance of the indigent 
patients in the hospitals, or inmates in charitable institutions, asylums, 
orphanages, and other such institutions, the department does not control 
in any manner the admission, or the release of indigents hospitalized or 
admitted to care and aid under the laws of public assistance; it pays all 


grants; it investigates all applications and admissions, but it nowhere 
exercises any direct control. 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES ON SOCIAL AID. 


The total welfare expenditures of the city will be of interest. 


The report of the Department of Municipal Assistance for the year 
1932, indicates that it has dealt with 51,247 cases which have neces- 
sitated 37,003 investigations and the hospitalization or institutionaliza- 
tion of 40,590 persons at the expense of the City. 


These figures do not include the work done by the Meurling Muni- 
cipal Refuge, which, during the same period supplied 254,219 nights’ 
shelter to 5,531 individuals and gave 525,345 meals to the individuals so 
lodged. 


The City of Montreal spent, in the year 1932, for assistance to its 
ratepayers through the different activities, above mentioned in this 
Department, a sum of $3,206,833.41. In this amount is included a sum 
of $486,292.40 representing the real estate taxes to charitable institutions 
which are exempted from taxation by the City Charter. This is, really, 
an indirect contribution of no small amount to the welfare work, carried 
on in the City of Montreal by private charities. 


It may be also very interesting to know that the total assessed value 
of real estate, belonging to the said charitable institutions, and which is 
exempted from taxation, amounted in the year 1932 to $37,132,770.00. 
Consequently the real amount paid from the general funds of the City 
for charitable purposes in the year 1932, through tax exemption was 
$2,720,541.01. These foregoing figures do not include in any way what- 
soever the money that was spent in the City of Montreal in the year 1932 
for direct relief purposes. The money spent by the City of Montreal 
for direct relief purposes to the unemployed amounted to $4,606,773.16, 
about two thirds of which have been reimbursed by the Federal and 
Provincial governments. Since October 1930, and practically con- 
tinuously since that date so heavy has been the demand for direct relief 
that this has had to be provided to this extent, from public funds. 


DIRECT RELIEF. 


Direct relief to persons in their own homes even from public funds 
in the city of Montreal is distributed entirely through a series of private 
charitable organizations according to the religion or the nationality to 
which the unemployed families belong. These associations are:— 


For the French-speaking Catholics—The St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, through its numerous conferences in each parish. 


For the English-speaking Catholics—the Federation of Catholic 
Charities. 
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For the Protestants of all denominations—The Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee which is associated with Financial Federation. 

For the Hebrews—The Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Homeless men are cared for through the Meurling Municipal Refuge 
of the City of Montreal; the Canadian Red Cross Refuge, for ex-soldiers; 
the temporary refuge on Vitre and Inspector streets, under the control 
of a special committee called the Montreal Relief Committee; The St. 
John Baptist Refuge, under the control of a religious organization; the 
Catholic Men's Hostel, under the control of the Federation of Catholic 
Charities, and since the month of June 1933, the Refuge Catholic 
Incorporé caring for French-speaking Catholic homeless men. There 
are also a few other private refuges for homeless men and women. 

In the month of October 1930, a Committee was nominated by the 
city authorities to supervise the distribution of all direct relief. This 
committee was called the “Advisory Relief Board’, but in March 1932 
the name was changed to the ‘‘Direct Relief Commission”. It continued 
to operate under that name up to the beginning of August 1933 when it 
was replaced by another commission called the “Unemployment Com- 
mission. 

The Advisory Relief Board was constituted from, Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, Chairman (Superintendent of the Municipal Assistance 
Department); Mr. A. A. Desroches, Alderman and member of the Civic 
Executive Committee; Mr. Leon Trepanier, Alderman and leader of 
the City Council; Rev. Canon A. Harbour, representing the French- 
speaking Catholics; Mr. J. A. Julien, President of the Central Council of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society; Mr. Allan Bronfman, representing the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies; Mr. Walter Molson, representing 
the Montreal Council of Social Agencies; Mr. Jas. E. Walsh, representing 
the Federation of Catholic Charities. 

Affiliated with the Advisory Relief Board in an advisory capacity 
were: Mr. Kenneth E. Cook, Executive Director of the Federation of 
Catholic Charities; Brigadier General G. Eric McCuaig and Mr. Frank 
R. Clarke, respectively President and Secretary of the Protestant Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee; Mr. E. G. F. Vaz, Executive 
Director, of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, Mr. Louis Viens 
and Mr. L. A. Gelinas, both of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


The Secretary of the Board was Mr. A. Mondello, Assistant to the 
Superintendent of the Department of Municipal Assistance. 


STATISTICS. 


Indicative of the extent and nature of Montreal's relief problem are 
the following statistics: 


TABLE |. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL 
UNER RELIEF ACCORDING TO RELIGION, SINCE OCTOBER 1930 UP 
TO THE 30th JUNE, 1933. 


YEARS CATHOLIC PROTESTANT HEBREWS 
ow | 88.20 9.93 1.87 
I studing s kk wads haiti 74.20 23.15 2.65 
elas sn tecis ene aes 81.18 16.51 2.31 
Pe MIG csivcxcesicxnux 85.70 12.25 2.05 
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TABLE 2. 


FOR THE FIRST SIX (6) MONTHS 
OF THE YEAR 1933 PERCENTAGE 
OF THE CITY POPULATION RE- 
LIEVED AS COMPARED WITH 
OTHER LARGE CITIES IN 


CANADA. 
ioe otecs atin ists 31.195 
PNR bis Kew cwscaws 22.184 
Le Teer 19.943 
c-Rel eee 17.370 
0 
TABLE 4. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS PER 


TABLE 3. 


MONTHLY RELIEF COST PER 
CAPITA OF THE POPULATION. 


WR 6 si cnwadenes $1.58 
ee 1.54 
PN isicsecceareekes 1.28 
IR eck ocd eewee 1.25 
iis ia cathe 0.815 


TABLE 5. 


MONTHLY COST PER PERSON 
FAMILY RELIEVED. RELIEVED. 


I 8c ais aw apo 4.790 I is 5 ack wath KRY $7 .996 
Rs te iad a eikce ti 4.286 I oon a 8b eae 7.580 
PIMPIN «gc cv eee 4.141 a ee 5.970 
5 4.042 ii vk seo dudes 4.902 
WR Shee kc oteeke es 4.039 cree rer 4.680 


The new Unemployment Commission appointed in the month of 
August 1933 is composed of the following gentlemen :— 


Mr. H. A. Terreault, C.E., Chairman, an official of the Civic Public 
Works Department. 


and Assistance Department. 


Mr. J. A. A. Leclair, | Private 
Ex-Alderman James N. Drummond. | citizens 
Mr. L. F. Philie, Director of the City Finances, fic; 
Mr. Albert Chevalier, Superintendent of the Municipal | | nanan 


What will be its policy? It is impossible to say at this stage. 


NEWS NOTES. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


This second annual report issued by the Minister of Public Welfare 
(Hon. W. G. Martin) presents a detailed account of the following services 
which are consolidated in the Department :—The Mother's Allowances 
Commission, Old Age Pensions Commission, Soldiers’ Aid Commission, 
Children’s Aid Branch, Industrial Schools, Ontario Training Schools, 
Houses of Refuge, Orphanages. 


Reference is made to the completion at the end of the year of the 
new training school for girls, in Waterloo County, where “accommo- 
dation is provided for both academic and vocational training.” The 
cottage unit scheme allows for 25 girls to each cottage, with separate 
bedrooms. The school is established along the lines of the Bowmanville 
School for Boys (See Child and Family Welfare—September) 
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It is reported that there is an increase over last year of 1259 old 
Age Pensioners on the roll in the Province. Of the total of 130,000 
citizens in Ontario who are 70 years and over, 41,658 are in receipt of 
this pension—slightly less than one-third. 


It is also noted that ‘‘the requirements for Mother's Allowances 
have not risen above the normal.’ During the year 1931 new appli- 
cations for allowances were received, and it was noted that there was 
an increase in the number of applications on the basis of total and 
permanent disability of the husband. 


The statistical returns included the following financial summary :— 


Departmental Main ORiGe. .. occ ciceieseenes $ 37,828.93 
Te 1,382.50 
Children’s Aid Branch (including grants to Children’s Aid 

I ah Bd tik 4 heal GOW & 8 die me es HOO CET 148,870.75 
Ontario Training School for Boys...................... 106,637.97 
Ontario Training School for Girls .................... 56.35 
Mother's Allowance Commission....................-. 2,781,868.00 
Old Age Pensions Commission...................0005. 9,219,987.41 
Sk ie ig Goh G OOS LAD ORR RR RE 83,889.45 
NS oe a hw ala Gus Law e Raale a 58,693.20 
NOUNS SPIIER Soak chic cnc eaves edvdedvewe ds 165,215.15 
Soldier's Aid Commission...............ccecceesess 57,127.00 
Ne a es 121,127.00 


A total which indicates that the Public Welfare Department is among 
the largest and heaviest portfolios in our provincial service. K.S. 


THE CASH DOLE—BEST WAY OUT? 


(An interview with Mr. C. L. Burton, President of the Robt. Simpson Co., 
and a member of the Governing Board of the Council, in the 
Financial Post, September 30, 1933.) 
| think that it is time that our Federal, Provincial and Municipal 
Governments together determined on a cash dole to be paid on a 
sustenance of life basis and not on a social benefit basis,’ was the 
startling statement made by Charles L. Burton, president of Simpsons 
Ltd., to a representative of The Financial Post who asked him what 
effect various relief programmes were having on business. Mr. Burton 
takes a deep and wide personal interest in all problems connected with 
relief and gives a great deal of his spare time to organizations attempt- 
ing to cope with the situation as it develops in Toronto and elsewhere. 
His opinion, and the reasons for it, are therefore of great interest. 


Mr. Burton's view is that under present conditions, with the dis- 
tribution of relief on a wider-spread scale the plans adopted should be 
such that they cannot be influenced to the extent that they now are by 
sentimental, social and political pressure. The results are wasteful in 
the extreme, he urges, and at a time when there is a chance of business 
recovery it is essential to show efficiency and business sense in dealing 
with relief. Otherwise the disintegrating effect of political and social 
influence entering into the question of relief would postpone a return to 


better conditions. 
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PERMANENT PLAN NEEDED. 


“It did not matter so much until the semi-panic of May-June, 1932. 
This crisis made plain the serious nature of the problem. It is not right 
to deal with relief by giving groceries, food, clothing on the present plan 
where Dominion, Province and City collaborate because it leads to greater 
expenditure than need be. Relief expended on the basis of distribution of 
commodities cannot be properly supervised. There is no auditibility in 
the distribution of commodities and in view of the fact that we are going 
to have a good deal of unemployment and distress for some time to come 
it should be treated on a more permanent basis where checking and 
supervision are possible. 


‘Consider the temptation facing a local politician in a municipality 
who knows that if he spends $1 he will get $2 more for relief by contri- 
butions from Dominion and province. The money being spent for 
commodities, and audits in such cases being naturally difficult, advantage 
will be taken. The pressure on ‘the local politician will be great. 


The problem is not so acute in the larger centres where there are 
organizations capable of dealing in a large way with distress, but smaller 
municipalities without adequate organizations have been almost swamped 
by the situation. We cannot afford to keep on as at present. There is a 
very serious breakdown in the morale of business which is accentuated 
by the present distribution of food, clothing and coal. 


MOST ECONOMICAL WAY. 


‘‘T suggest a cash dole for the following reasons : first, it is possible 
to estimate the amount to be expended; and, second, the average 
house-wife in a British country will make $6 go as far as a public body 
will make $12 go. I believe that the unemployed person who has to 
accept public relief would rather have a more modest sum than is being 
expended upon her if she could spend it herself. Such a distribution by 
cash dole would therefore be more economical and better socially than 
when distributed as at present. I believe every able-bodied person re- 
ceiving relief should do some work to justify it. Only those physically 
unfit should receive distribution gratis. 


There will doubtless be objections to this plan. and some of them 
valid. Some will ask, ‘How about shiftless men and women? Will they 
not spend anything they get as soon as they get it?’ I am not advocating 
indiscriminate handing out of money. There are social agencies whose 
assistance could be called in to cope with just such problems. There should 
be provision to see that the money is spent for needed things only. You 
can do that if you are giving cash whereas you have no check if you give 
goods. The recipient can take the goods and exchange it for cash. That 
has been done. I came across one instance where there were 100 pounds 
of beans stacked in a corner because on one would eat them. The 
children used them to play with. 


SHOULD PAY AS WE GO. 


“It is wrong for various public authorities to distribute relief on 
the basis that future generations will have to pay for it. Distress is with 
us now and should be met with resources now available. Politicians 
naturally like to shelve the raising of heavy taxes to meet what they have 
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made themselves believe is an emergency problem. The result is that 
the bills for relief are being piled up for future taxpayers to pay. Too 
many of our public men are shoving away from immediate consideration, 
the question of sane handling of public relief. They think it politically 
dangerous, and they are afraid of consequences if they admit that the 
need of relief is more than a temporary question. I think it is pretty 
well conceded by the people who are in close touch with the present 
widespread situation that a number of people will require relief for some 
time to come. 


DOING NEEDED WORK CHEAPEST. 


‘There are dirty streets, dirty public buildings and inadequate public 
services in many lines because Governments are economizing. The 
excuse given for not doing needed things is that the present rates for 
labor are too high. It apparently is only common sense to suggest that 
where there are many unemployed people willing to work at rates a 
city can afford to pay rather than accept charity the two should come 
together. Why should we give relief to able-bodied men and not require 
them to do the obvious work that needs to be done? 


LAND SETTLEMENT. 


‘So far as able-bodied single men are concerned there are 20,000,000 
acres of arable land in Northern Ontario awaiting them as soon as the 
problem of settlement is tackled in a businesslike way which it never 
has been up to the present time. 

“I am convinced that private funds, along with some measure of 
Government help, could put the right sort of men on the land in a way 
that they would be self-supporting in a few years, and in a measure 
self-supporting almost from the beginning. The causes for failure to 
date are obvious and unavoidable. There is a marvellous opportunity 
for such work and it is not enough to say that there is over-production 
of farm products at present. Such a settlement could be built up with 
the first object of feeding and sheltering the men, of giving them the 
opportunity to build up homes on a secure footing and money crops 
could be developed to help pay the outlay. A community would grow 
around such an effort, if properly administered, and many of the pro- 
blems which now seem so formidable would solve themselves. 

‘The question of relief should involve the getting of unemployed 
men and women back to sustaining and eventually remunerative work 
and of dealing with relief in the meantime on a common sense and 
business basis. 

Moving the vote of thanks at the Empire Club dinner to General 
Hornby in Toronto on September 28, 1933, Mr. Burton further ampli- 
fied his suggestions for land settlement, as follows : 

“Notwithstanding the reported increase in employed persons it is 
probable that we have almost 900,000 Canadian citizens at present 
unemployed. 

One estimate | have is that there are— 


Single unemployed................ 265,000 
Married BR ee OR ated vee 525,000 
Women Ro A eg gee ee 100,000 

890,000 


Even if the total is but half this estimate it is a formidable aggregate. 

I have been thinking especially of the single male citizens unem- 
ployed. 

Naturally the single unemployed are largely constituted of our 
younger men. I can think of no more serious situation than that of 
our single young unemployed men. 

I have time only to suggest a course which might be followed in 
respect to single young men. 


We have approximately twenty million acres of arable land in 
Northern and Northwestern Ontario. 


Settlement in these areas has been generally difficult. 


Scattered settlements are the rule, and as is well known scattered 
settlements generally mean impoverished settlers. 


One needs only to travel along the railways and highways of Northern 
Ontario and of the Rainy River district to realize that our settlement 
plans have been inadequate to say the least. 

Abandoned farms are common and even where settlers have stuck 
it out there has been a low standard of living—few social amenities— 
loneliness—isolation—and a general lack of progress—absence of reason- 
able educational facilities and medical services, and even church accom- 
modation—danger from bush fires, from frost and flood and even wild 
beasts. 


Of 15,000 odd farms in Algoma, Cochrane, Kenora, Nipissing, Rainy 
River and other northern and northwestern areas 7,000 are from five to 
twenty-five miles from the nearest railway station or road. 

Many settlers are isolated here and there over thousands of square 
miles of otherwise promising territory. 


There is one Dominion (and no Provincial) Experimental Farm in 
the Cochrane-Hearst area.at Kapuskasing. In the Rainy River area 
there is none whatever. 


The problems of these scattered settlers are legion, and under present 
circumstances practically impossible of solution. 


I have only time to-day to suggest, Mr. President, that the twenty 
million acres of northern Ontario and the Rainy River area are capable 
of absorbing all our single unemployed. 

This area is fertile. Potatoes as big as your boot, and turnips as 
large as your head, thousands of tons of hay and other crops can be 
produced. 


Sustenance might be the first objective,—sustenance for thousands 
now despairing of jobs and on public relief. 


This area has wood easily cleared, and fuel in abundance. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


I would like to see an incorporated Commission, supported by 
private funds and by Government funds, with power to open up town- 
ship after township in this great empire of the north. 

I believe such a body could settle 25,000 at least the first year. 
The plan would involve small acreage for individual clearance, road 
building, community boarding and bunk houses supervised by young 
engineers and young Agricultural College graduates. 
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In the last four years we have graduated from Toronto University 
alone over sixty young engineers, many of whom are not properly employed. 

The Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph has graduated nearly 
two hundred young farmers during the last four years. Nearly all 
these are ‘‘rotting’’ on old Ontario farms and could be harnessed to these 
new Township Community Settlement schemes. 

Mr. President, time does not permit me to develop this idea, but if 
we want to encourage immigration from Britain I think first we must 
solve the problem of our own unemployed. 

I believe we could absorb hundreds of thousands in our own 
undeveloped territories and pave the way for a stream of immigration 
which would make little charge either on the old land or upon our own. 

What would a township community settlement involve? 

I have thought of a model plan—Here let us say is available a 
township of tested good land. Let us suppose that we shall plan roads 
of communication at right angles and also parallel to existing roads or 
railways. 

A young settler on each fifteen or twenty acres; his first objective 
would be first to cut enough wood to keep himself and others warm; 
to clear enough land to grow food for his own sustenance and the keep 
of those in his community. 

For each man on land I would think four others could be used 
for road building, drainage and general development of a Township 
Community. 

Each five square miles would have its bunk and boarding house, 
its movie, church and recreation centres. 

Within five years I should hope 250,000 would be requisitioned for 
this work. 

Planned clearance, planned production, systematic marketing, recre- 
ational programmes, leisure hour plans, including literary, artistic and 
sport organizations, these form the plan by which I claim that within 
five years, homes could be established and family life introduced.” 


(Continued from page 44) 

was then that special medical, engineering, and electrical branches were 
added to the inspectorate and the women inspectors’ branch, which 
Mr. Asquith had instituted, was developed. Investigations, already 
begun, were vigorously pushed forward into the dangers to life and 
health arising from the use of lead and other poisonous materials, from 
the handling (in the woollen and other industries) of materials infected 
with anthrax, and from the presence of injurious dusts or gases, and into 
the means of their prevention. The latter included factory ventilation, 
then very imperfectly understood even by engineers. Risks in the 
rapidly extending use of electrical power, risks in particular industries, 
such as the loading and unloading of ships, with accident causation and 
safety work generally, were studied. As a result the codes for dangerous 
industries which now fill many pages of the volume of “Factory Orders” 
were brought into being. 

Originally and for many years the inspectors were concerned pri- 
marily with seeing that certain restrictions and requirements were carried 
out. While vigilence is still necessary, it is safe to say that the general 
level of compliance by employers is to-day high. The inspectors have 
come to be the advisers of industry. Consultation between the Depart- 
ment and the representative organizations of employers and workers is 
a normal feature of present-day administration.—(The Weekly Times, 
Aug. 5, 1933). 
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CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK 


RELIGION AND MORALITY: THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL BASIS OF THE FAMILY. 


THe Rev. Appé Cuartes Beaupin, Chaplain, 
Mont-Saint-Louis College, Montreal.* 


In the course of the nineteenth century and since 
the beginning of the twentieth, three great philosophical 
principles have influenced the methods followed, up to 
that time, in the training of children and brought about a 
fundamental change in the programmes and curricula of 
schools. 

The first principle, enunciated by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, later on 
taken up and developed at great length by Victor Hugo in his novels 
and poems, contends that every man is born naturally good, and, that 
circumstances, independent of his will, are alone responsible for his 
errors and shortcomings. 

The second principle enunciated in the © Declarations of the Rights 
of Man” (‘La Declarations des Droits de | Homme’’), proclaims, with 
the liberty of speech and thought, the liberty of conscience. 


Finally the third principle, of which Kant and the philosophers of 
the positivist school are the fathers, propounds that there exists a code of 
morality independent of all actual and future sanction. 


These ideas in turn gave birth to theories, which, carried to their 
ultimate conclusions, deny personal or individual responsibility for crimes, 
charging society as the only responsible party; to the contention that, 
because it is necessary to respect one’s liberty of conscience, the child 
should learn nothing concerning religion or religious questions, everyone 
being free at the age of majority to follow the religion, he deems best: 
and finally it is these theories that lead to the use and abuse of high- 
flung and sonorous terms such as “honour, self-respect,’ "’ individual respon- 
sibility, “universal fraternity,’ “love one’s country,’ as are sufficient 
fcators for the guiding principles and inspiration of the moral measure 
of one’s public and private conduct and life. 


Enthusiastically accepted at first,—and not always with sufficient 
consideration,—these theories, when put in to practice, in nearly all 
countries of the world, did not give the happy results expected from them 
and it was early discovered that the grandiose affirmation of Victor 
Hugo that “‘a school opened is a prison closed’’, was contradicted by 
Statistics, facts and experience. To-day, a sound reaction is slowly but 
surely taking place and little by little we are coming back to the affirmation 
of our fore-fathers, that: ‘Religion and Morality are the fundamental 
bases of the home and family.”’ 


I.—RELIGION. 


Religion first, and it goes without saying that I use the term in its 
broadest sense that is to say, the ensemble of moral relations which exist 
between God and man—and that, irrespective of creeds or denominations. 








* Read at the second Bilingual Conference in Montreal and printed by request. In the January issue 
Dr. E. Leslie Pidgeon’s paper on the same subject will be printed. 
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It is neither the time nor the place to prove the necessity of a religion. 
Let me believe that such a truth is admitted by everyone here present. 
This being understood we may proceed to examine the three following 
questions: 


(1) Should children be taught religious principles? 


(2) Answering in the affirmative, how should they be given that 
instruction? 


(3) What should they be taught? 


To the first question I do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative 
and | add at once that the responsibility of giving such instruction rests 
first upon the mother who is in daily contact with her child, and secondly 
upon the father who will add the weight of his authority, which may at 
times be lacking on the mother’s part. And my reason for such a categori- 
cal affirmation is drawn from the very nature of the child. As long as his 
acts and movements are controlled only by his instinct, he is like a little 
animal. He must see everything, touch everything, know everything. 
His eyes are wide open, and he wants to fathom the depth of everything 
that falls under their visual ray, his hands seek to grasp at all objects 
which can be attained and even at those which are outside his reach,— 
why, he even tries at times to grasp the moon. And just as animals do, 
he becomes enraptured with admiration by everything that is bright, 
that is great, that is imposing. Despite the terrible shock it may mean 
to proud fathers and loving mothers, we all know that his first “dadas”’ 
and mutterings are nothing more nor less that the expression of his 
admiration for everything that environs him. Because, despite the real 
and undeniable progress made in the field of sciences, we still remain in 
the grip of unsolved mysteries of all kinds and nature. 


Who can answer, without religion, the all important questions: 
Where do we come from? Where are we headed for? What is heaven? 
the earth? life? death? all many mysteries, no matter what name they 
may be given by science. 


It is impossible to contemplate the depths of the skies, everything 
on earth or in the oceans and not admit that they must have had a prime 
cause,—without trying to find their sense and object. Through the 
influence of admiration or fear we easily understand that we are dependent 
on that First Cause to whom, we are indebted, to whom we owe certain 
duties, toward whom we have obligations, all of which constitute what is 
known as the “‘acts of religion.’ Therefore a child, as soon as he is 
able to mutter a few words and his mind is apt to perceive things with 
his reason will start asking questions, which of neccessity will oblige his 
parents, whether they like it or not, to recognize the existence of a 
divinity, no matter what name they give it. Such problems cannot be 
solved with a mere: ‘Leave me alone. Don't bother me” because the 
child will ascribe such answers to his parents’ ignorance and his confidence 
in them will be lost forever. 


But how and through what means should such religious education 
be transmitted? Here is where the problem may become somewhat 
embarrassing for a certain number of parents. True it is that the child 
has to be taught and given all necessary advice but it must not be for- 
gotten that the best and most profitable lesson is that which proceeds by 
example. ‘Words move but examples impel” said the Ancients. And 
as the child is not only curious but also easily an imitator, if he sees his 
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parents pray he will want to pray; if he sees them fulfill certain religious 
duties, he will follow in their footsteps. But if the only directions given 
to him are counsels and words of good advice, then, following the trend 
of human nature and the line of least resistance, he will not be religious. 
He will go to church if he must; he will be present at Sunday-school because 
he cannot do otherwise but, rest assured that as soon as he is free and the 
master of his own actions he will no longer be bothered with such 
obligations, because at home the persons whom he loved most, whom he 
adored in fact, and for whom he has the greatest respect never recited a 
prayer, never knelt in adoration before the Creator and never go to 
church. If certain parents could only realize the immense harm that 
they are doing to themselves and to their children, and the unfortunate 
future which they are preparing for the latter, by their negligence towards 
their religious duties, they would not hesitate a moment to impose upon 
themselves the necessary sacrifices, to join example and words in the all 
important work of the religious development of the dear ones who are 
entrusted to their care. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


But what should the child be taught First of all and that is self- 
evident,—the existence and necessity of a religion and the acts whereby 
the created being shows his dependance upon his Creator, in other words, 
prayer,—a simple, short prayer but easily understood by the child. You 
may have read that wonderful page drawn from “La Bonne Souffrance”’ 
by Francois Coppée in which he describes the touching scene of a child 
in prayer. Permit me nevertheless to read it to you as it is more eloquent 
than anything I could say myself—(although I regret that my English 
translation will give you but a very pale idea of the beautiful French of 
the author): 


“Of all spectacles offered by the human race there is none more 
agreeable, more charming and more touching than that of a child in 
prayer. The mother puts him kneeling on her lap, holds him enraptured 
and joins his hands in her own. She teaches him to recite slowly and 
one after another, the words of the short prayer. If he is very young, a 
few words only, such as the naive appeal of the: ** Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’ and if he is a little older the divine text of the “Our Father”’. 
If it is early morn the child turns his eyes towards the blue of Heaven 
and these two purities reflect themselves one in another. Is it in the 
evening, on the contrary Under the shadow of the dimmed light, in 
the calm and quiet bed-room, then it seems as if in the half-darkness 
behind the immaculate whiteness of the curtains, an angel stands motion- 
less and follows with owe this wonderful act of faith to bear witness 
thereof in Heaven. The child of course does not understand all the 
words which he mutters, but he knows his mother is happy to hear him 
repeat them; he looks at her and discovers a smile on her lips; he feels 
that she wraps him up in a fonder embrace, and close to that heart which 
beats faster, of that panting bosom, in such an atmosphere, such as 
haven of love and piety a religious instinct is born in his heart. For the 
loving mother, there is no happier moment in her life, than that in which 
she offers to God, her little child half-dressed, his hands joined together 
and sweetly kneeling in his nightie. What a peacefulness! She prays 
with her child, for her child and through her child. That sentiment of 
reverential fear which we at times feel in presence of the greatness of 
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God, she does not experience then, She is full of confidence and abandon- 
ment. She knows that God will hear the prayers of such a pure infant, 
she cannot have the least doubt that He who is the Infinite Power and 
Absolute Science will be moved to listen to the requests of such innocence 
and weakness. ° 


So let us teach our children to pray and be religious.” 


II—MORALITY. 


But, you may ask, why insist at such great length, upon the religious 
question? After all, the one important thing is to prepare, men and 
women, for the future, whose life will be above all blame. 


Would it not, therefore be possible to teach the children a few 
principles of morality, without having them lose a very important part 
of their time in the study of religious questions? 


Do you not think that a system of morals based on such ideas as 
personal responsibility, honor, love of one’s neighbor, the “golden rule”’ 
and other such, would be sufficient to inspire and direct them in all the 
actions of their future daily life? Well, frankly, and with all due respect 
for the contrary opinion, I do not believe so. The obligations imposed 
upon every individual by the laws of individual, family and social morality, 
are so stringent and so hard to put into practice that they must be based 
upon reasons of a superior order. Such reasons cannot be found in 
human laws. They must be inspired from without and above. A 
system of morality of which God is not the basis and foundation is doom- 
ed to failure. 


I readily admit the educational value of the words and ideas to which 
I have just alluded, and more than once I have used them in the direction 
of young men who come to me for advice, but alone they are not sufficient 
to inspire a whole life, and bring about, a complete transformation of 
the individual, when such transformation is imposed by circumstances. 
Therefore it is necessary to have, in the home, a code of morals inspired 
by religion and religious thought, and such a code of morals should be 
taught by the parents first of all. It is upon their shoulders that this 
prime responsibility falls. Later on it will be shared by the Church and 
school. But, in this case as in practically all others, a line of conduct 
has to be followed, and rigidly adhered to if success is to crown the 
parents efforts. 


Two principles are at the basis of individual and social morality: 
‘Be master of yourself and your instincts’, 


“Do not do to others what you would not have them do to you.” 
or if you prefer the affirmative form:’ Treat others as you would have 
them treat you.” 


Well known truisms of course, but how many parents who are 
forever repeating them to their children, realize what they mean and 
assume? Who are ready to take the necessary means to have them pass 
from the theoretical stage to a practical realisation? How many in 
particular stop to think that they impose the forgetting of onesself and 
the voluntary acceptance of sacrifices which have to be met at every 
turn in life? 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND DISCIPLINE. 


The love of parents for their children is a natural sentiment But 
too many fathers and mothers, precisely on account of that love, have a 
pronounced tendency to shield their dear, little ones from the least and 
smallest hardships, sorrows and sacrifices. How many recognize, that in 
thus doing. they are working against the real welfare and happiness of 
their children, who will be, later on, weak of body, lacking in character 
and without any will power? No. The child must be taught as soon 
as possible what are his responsibilities. Parents must be masters in 
their homes, and to attain that end they must impose upon the children 
obligations which call for respect, effort, obedience, submission and the 
accomplishment of certain tasks. If nothing is asked of the child, if he 
is not called upon to accomplish certain duties, if his parents try by every 
way and means to shield him from work and labor, he will not have a 
real idea of the sense of the word sacrifice. Following the natural 
tendency of his selfish nature he will believe, if not in theory, at least in 
practice, that nothing counts in the world except himself. To use a 
term very much in honor at present, he will become an “‘ego-centrist”’ 
that is to say he will have no other preoccupation in life than his own 
little personality; he will appreciate persons and things only insofar and 
inasmuch as they bring him something tangible in return. All favors 
received will become rights, and his parents will discover, to their great 
regret that they are his slaves and, later on, will be the very first to suffer 
from his egotism. 


To oppose against such a tendency it will be necessary to use, in the 
beginning, methods of persuasion, making appeal to arguments drawn 
from religion to which the child is already accustomed, and then to talk 
of honor and personal interest, to make him understand the consequences, 
good or bad, of his acts, and in the last analysis, if necessary, to have 
recourse to punishments proportionate to the age, capacity of com- 
prehension of the child, the gravity of the fault, and the results which 
are expected to be obtained. 


Impose punishments? How many parents will object to such an 
affirmation and loudly voice their objections! That was good and very 
well in centuries bygone but not in such enlightened times as our own! 
They will tell you that it is only necessary to appeal to the child's heart 
to have him do what he should. But strange to say, it is precisely those 
who object most to punitions in the moral order, who object the least to 
those same punishments in the physical order. For example, they 
understand—because doctors and hygienists recommend the same,—that 
the newly-born babe, without any use of his reason therefore, must not 
be fed more than five or six times a day, and that at fixed hours and 
times, despite its cries. Later on they will add to the diet, some orange 
juice,—a process which would have been considered a few years ago, as 
arealcrime. They will see to it that windows are kept wide open, even 
in the coldest winter days,—while the child is asleep. They will insist 
when their child is older that he brush his teeth twice a day, wash his 
little hands before sitting at the table... and even, following a 
counsel, oft repeated and heard over the radio, that a visit be made to 
the dentist, at least twice a year. Their boys—supreme sacrifice for 
them,—will not be permitted to play with other street urchins, to make 
delicious mud-pies, to put marbles in their mouths or hang on to carts 
or autos. And yet, how much children enjoy such practices! How they 
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enjoy their full liberty! How they want to choose their own games, go 
about with dirty hands and faces, be robbers, gangsters, Appaches, 
Indians, and kill their enemies with their diminutive revolvers, to the 
accompaniment of formidable pans-pans! But all such practices are 
forbidden. Doctors, hygienists and directors of public safety societies 
say they are dangerous. ‘True it is that such privations are punishments 
for the children. But it matters not. Science speaks, orders, imposes. 
The parents understand. 


Why therefore, do they not understand that in the moral order, in 
character building, in the mastery of oneself and passions, there are also 
certain restrictions and rules to be followed, and that it is in their own 
interests as well as that of their children, that the latter should be taught, 
right from the start, to accept them and put them in practice. 


RELIGION ESSENTIAL. 


To conclude and summarize what I have said in a few words; we 
must be convinced that religion is necessary in the home, that it behooves 
parents,—by their counsels and examples,—to teach it to their children; 
that a morality based upon religion, self-denial, kindness towards others, 
mastery of one’s passions and the training of character, will alone give 
us the men and women which society will need to face and solve the 
problems of the future. 


Fathers and mothers who want to be proud of your children later on, 
start their training at home, form their minds and intelligence to the 
contemplation of supernatural things, give them a clean mind in a clean 
body, and the necessary enthusiasm to accomplish the arduous tasks 
which await them later on in life, in a word, train them to be the citizens 
which our country expects and awaits. 


THE MONTREAL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK. 


With the opening of the Montreal School of Social Work last month, 
formal social work training, discontinued in 1932 with the closing of the 
McGill School for Social Workers, takes on a new lease of life. 


From the time when the University announced its inability to con- 
tinue the former school in McGill, a group of prominent lay and pro- 
fessional social workers has striven to secure the financial backing which 
would permit the re-establishment of training on some organized plan. 
In spite of the depression the difficulty has been, in part, overcome. 
The present set-up is the result. 


The School is housed on the McGill campus, administrative offices, 
classrooms and library facilities being provided free of charge by the 
University, which has strong representation on the Board of Manage- 
ment of the School. Thus, although the Montreal School of Social Work 
is not a University school, it is receiving all possible help and co-operation 
from the McGill authorities. 


Developed along the lines laid down in a recent report of the National 
Committee on Recruiting and Training for Professional Social Work, of 
which the Executive Director of the Canadian Council on Child and 
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Family Welfare is Chairman, the Montreal School offers to university 
graduates of suitable personality a two-year course of preparation for 
professional work, this course consisting partly of lectures and partly of 
supervised: field work under the direction of fully trained and experienced 
social workers. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions is Dr. 
C. A. Dawson, Professor of Sociology in McGill University, the Director 
of the former school, and arrangements have been made whereby those 
students whose undergraduate preparation has not included the pre- 
requisites in the social sciences demanded by the School, will be admitted 
to the necessary courses in the various departments of the University. 
Special programmes will be arranged also for Diploma students of the 
School desiring to proceed to post-graduate degrees in McGill University. 


In this first term twelve university graduates are registered as 
Diploma students, eight of these on a full time schedule, while a limited 
number of mature persons, who are not university graduates but whose 
general background and equipment give promise of success in social 
work, have been accepted as special students who are not candidates for 
the Diploma of the School. 


Extension courses, and courses for volunteer groups are also in 
process of arrangement. Believing that the service of the School to the 
community should be on as broad a basis as possible, the Board of 
——— regards this type of activity as an important phase of its 
work. 


The social agencies of Montreal are standing solidly behind this new 
venture, started in such strenuous times with very slender financial 
resources. The general good will is typified by the action of the Family 
Welfare Association which agency not only gave $1,000 from its own 
small ‘Education Fund" but in this year of stress loaned its Supervisor 
to carry on the initial organization and administration of the School. 
Miss Dorothy King, with her long and successful experience in England and 
Canada in community health, and public and private welfare services is 
acting director of the Montreal School. The presence on the Board of 
Management, amongst other prominent educationalists and leaders in 
social welfare, of that internationally known pioneer in the field of 
social work and nursing education, Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, is in itself 
an assurance that those responsible for the policy of the Montreal School 
of Social Work will adopt no narrow local attitude, but will have con- 
stantly before them the need for developing not merely technically 
qualified practitioners for social agencies, but leaders for the rapidly 
expanding field of social welfare administration in Canada. 


FINANCIAL FEDERATIONS. 


As we go to press, Ottawa's new Financial Federation report their ob- 
jective ($145,000.00) exceeded by about 7%: Financial Federation, Montreal, 
has reached between 97% and 98% of it's objective: Hamilton about 90%: 
Halifax and Toronto, somewhere in the neighborhood of 80%: Winnipeg 
and Vancouver returns were not available. 
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NEWS NOTES—(Continued from page 6). 


Miss Zetta White has been appointed Child Welfare Nurse under 
the Sub-District Board of Health, replacing Miss Leola Richardson 
(Mrs. oseph Gray), resigned, in the City of Saint John. 


Dr. R. J. Collins, Supt. of the Saint John Tuberculosis Hospital has 
gone to London, England, to take several months of special study. Dr. 
Collins was accompanied by his wife and three daughters. Miss Elsie 
Davis, Ottawa Public Welfare Board, is Acting Executive Secretary of the 
Saint John Welfare Association, Mrs. Phyllis Pettit having been granted 
special leave. From Miss Huilota Dykeman, Director Public Health Nursing Service. 
VANCOUVER. 

An interesting departure in Social Service and Welfare work was 
established in Vancouver during the summer, when The Nursing Division 
of The St. John Ambulance Brigade, opened a Medical Comforts Depot, 
i.e. a place where bed-side requisites are kept, to be loaned out at nominal 
charge—in much thesame way as a book is obtained from a public Lending 
Library. 

The primary object of the depot being to assist those in sickness and 
distress, no charge is made where circumstances do not allow. 


The Division is fortunate in securing suitable quarters free of rent 
from The City Council, where wheel chairs, air-rings, hot-water bottles, 
crutches, etc., etc., are stored. 

The Depot is open two hours daily and the distribution of the 
articles is carried out voluntarily by the members of the division, who, 
being efficient through inspection annually in First Aid and Home Nur- 
sing, and trained especially for the service, are capable of undertaking 
this humanitarian work. 


All articles are kept in good condition, sterilized and disinfected 
under the supervision of The Lady Divisional Surgeon and Nursing 
Officer, a registered Nurse. 

The Nursing Division forming part of one of The Social Agencies 
under The Vancouver Welfare Federation, The Depot has received the 
endorcement of The Vancouver Medical Association, the City Medical 
Officer, The Social Service Dept. of the General Hospital, and the Medical 
Superintendent of that Institution, The Greater Vancouver Health 
League, The Victorian Order of Nurses, The Family Welfare Bureau, 
and has proved of much value to The Relief Department of the City— 
for, out of the ninety odd articles already distributed, at least a quarter 
are loaned free of charge. 

From Miss Kathleen Sanderson, Health Division, Vancouver Council of Social Agencies. 


TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The Annual report for 1932 of the town of Truro, Nova Scotia, 
devotes a section to the work of the school nurse. The report shows 
what a wide range of organizations have been drawn into her work. A 
volunteer Child Welfare Committee pays for tonsil operations, school 
lunches, medicines, holidays in the Country. The I.0.D.E., pays for 
dental treatment for the needy children of ex-soldiers families who are 
receiving relief. The Kiwanis Club pays for repairs to shoes. The 
Tuberculosis League looks after contacts and suspects through the work 
of the school Nurse. From Miss Hilda Macdonald, Normal School, Truro. 
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(Continued from inside front cover) 


No. 55. The Non-Academic Child. 
No. 86. Protection Against Diphtheria. 


No. 87. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
(Published in French also). (English out of print). 


No. 58. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 69. Relief and the Standard Budget. 


No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use in the present unemployment situation). 


No. 61. Boys in Trouble. 


No. 62, ae — Like These” (Suggestions for the organisation of community welfare and relflef 
services), 


Supplement A—The Actual Provision of Relief. 
Supplement B—The Organisation of Special Services for Problems of a Particular Type. 
Supp!ement C—The Organisation of Relief Work Programmes. 

No. 63. The Visiting Housekeeper. 

No. 64. The Central Bureau in the Catholic Welfare Programme. 

No. 65. The Day Nursery in the Programme of Child Care. 

No. 66. Sample Food Budgets and reprints of last section on Menus and Budgets. 


Reprints 
(1) Some Considerations re Health Insurance. 
(2) Some Considerations re Unemployment Insurance. 


Charts—(Wall Size) — 
Nos. 1, 7,10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9,12, 16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rura! Infant Mortality Rates, 1926, 1926, 1928). 


Nos. 17a-B-C. Does Your City Lose It’s Babies? Statistical Report of Infant Mortality in Cities of 
Canada. (Five Year comparison, 1926-30). 1932. 


Nos. 2, 8,11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926 1927 1928). 
No, 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. &. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census), 

Neo. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada, (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No.1. “The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. “Baby’s Stomach is Very Smali.” 
No. 2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.5. “Have You a Clean BI! of Health.” 


No.8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6, “The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


ie nies English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Post-Natal a and French—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and adviee. 
ree). 


Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal! and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 8, 4, 6—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At eost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agenetes, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (8) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annua! Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—"“Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthiy, 





Canadian Connril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, 
convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal De ent of Health, 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS. 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health 
and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year. 
(2) By the activities of Divisions of membership on Maternal and Child Hygiene; Child Care 
and Protection; Family Welfare; Community Organization; Delinquency Services; Leisure 
Time and Educational Activities: French-Speaking Services: Officials in Public Welfare 
Administration. 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the various Federal Departments and the Council’s 
constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general welfare program as may be recommended 
from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To arrange if possible for an annual conference on welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutional and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Social Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 
or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 

(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


National Organizations Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 8. 
. Provincial Organizations Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
- Municipal Organizations Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: > 


4. Individual Members Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 

In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 
registration by the Treasurer. 

Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other 
publications as may be published from time to time. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS—Thirteenth Year, April ist, 1933—March Sist, 1934. 


Division 1I.—Maternal and Child Hygiene . .Chairman—Dr. :% Phair, Toronto. 
px Vice-Chairman—Dr. E, Young, Victoria. 
= II.—Child Care and Protection - Chairman—Mr. Robt. E ills, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax. 
IlI.—Family Welfare..................Chairman— om > ee Montréal. 
Vice- clean ie 7 oe Toronto. 
IV.—Community Organization ‘Chairman —Me. J. » Vancouver. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Helen Ek Y. Reid, Montreal. 
V.—Delinquency Services....... . Cheirman—Mr. H. Atkinson, Portage la Prairie, Man; 
Vice-Chairman—Judge H. S. Mott, Toronto. 
VI.—Leisure Time and Ne 
Activities. . a ; ...Chairman—Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. 
VII.—-Officials in Public Welfare 


Administration.............Chairman—Mr. A. W. Laver, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal. 
VIII.—French-speaking Services.........Chairman—Col. L. R. LaFleche, Ottawa. 
Vice-Chairman.—Madame Jules Tessier, Quebec. 


Governors representing National Agencies in 
Membership. .mMr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa. 
Mr. A. J. Frieman, Ottawa. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth. 


Governors representing Finance and General 


Interests. .Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal. 
Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal. 
Mr. i M. Macdonnell, Toronto. . 
Mr. John B. Laidlaw, Toronto. 
Mr. A. J. Milner, Toronto. 
Mr. James A. Richardson, Winnipeg. 
Mr. W. H. Lovering, Hamilton. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. 
Mr. J. D. McKenna, Saint John. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto. 


Honourary Counsel ....s+.+..Mr. W.L. Scott, K.C., Ottawa. 
udge J. P. Hyndman, Ottawa. 
enator the Hon. Raoul Dandurand, 
Montreal. 
C. A. Seguin, K.C., M.L.A., Ottawa. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Executive Director Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A: 





